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Welcome, New Members 


Ottawa Area 


Janet R. Anderson & family 
Bette Blore 

David T. Burgess & family 
Teresa J. E. Burke 
Ann W. Croll 
Sandra J. Cook 
John W. Coombs 
Mark Cuddy & family 
Joanne E. Cushnie 
Antoinette De Kir 
Lee De Korte & family 
Liz Diem 

Michael & Amy Elder 
Gregory Enns 
Sylvia Findlay 
Emily I. Gault 

Yvonne L. Graham & family 
William G. Grant & family 
Tobias Kiesewalter 


Robert & Carolyn Lake 
Gail T. Lapointe & family 
Carole M. Mayo 

Marc Mongeon & Jolene Lupien 

Iza Morawiecka 

Julian Murray & family 

Stuart & Maureen Niven 

Nicolle Powell & family 

Sylvia M. Pyne 

David J. Reis 

Colin E. Selby 

Linda L. Speck & family 

James R. Sutton 

Alan W. Todd & family 

Wilma Van Zwol 

Trish & Ian Wainwright 

Kevin Wallace 

George White & family 

Carole & Kenneth Williams 


Other Areas 

Philip J Burton, Smithers, BC 
Dan Cliffen, Brockville, ON 



Dave Smythe 
Membership Committee 
May, 1998 
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The 1998 Soiree and 
The 1997 OFNC Awards 


Fenja Brodo with photos by Ken Taylor 

The Unitarian Church social hall buzzed happily with conversation on Friday 
evening, April 24 th . Club members and invited guests sipped and nibbled, 
studied the exhibits presented by the youngsters of the Macoun Field Club, 
and enjoyed the variety of art work hung on the boards. 

At the appointed time, Dave Moore, President, whistled us in for the pleasant 
business of hearing from Macoun Field Club Presidents and for presenting 
Club Awards. Sadly, Dave mentioned the recent passing of Lois Cody and 
Catherine O’Keefe. Both had been valuable members of our Club, Lois the 
Treasurer’s Assistant for many years (see T&L 30(2):40-41) and just last year 
Catherine had received the Member of the Year Award (see T&L 31(3):87). 
Both are sorely missed. 

Sara Potvin-Bemal, President of the combined Juniors and Intermediates, 
gave us a short history of the Macoun Field Club which was created jointly by 
our Club and the Museum of Natural Sciences (now the Canadian Museum of 
Nature), its origins in 1948, Mary Stuart and her lovely property enjoyed by 
Macouners, the role of the study area at Bells Corners, and Rob Lee’s associa¬ 
tion for the last 25 years. Highlights of this past year included identifying Fisher 
tracks and visiting the new research labs of the CMN in Aylmer. She hoped 
that the Macoun Field Club would eventually grow to the size of the OFNC, a 
notion that had Dave Moore joking about containing so much youthful enthusi¬ 
asm in one room. 

President of the Seniors, Katherine Kitching, enthusiastically described the 
joys and mishaps relating to caring for an active aquarium and how seemingly 
small errors can destroy an ecosystem (and create a big stink). She recounted 
some memorable sessions the Seniors had enjoyed, especially learning the use 
of compass and map, and getting over spider phobias. She graciously thanked 
the OFNC, CMN, Mary Stuart, Barbara Gaertner, Chris Drummond, Isabelle 
Nicol, Rob Lee and Kim Sayers for making this a Club that she is most reluct¬ 
ant to leave. 

Trudy Bedford and Betty Campbell had the hard task of selecting 
prize winners among the natural history presentors. 1 st Prize went to Sara 
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and Julian Potvin-Bernal for their beautiful presentation of “Eastern Black 
Swallowtails,” which included pupae and adults of specimens that they had 
reared themselves. 2 nd Prize went to Mark Oudin for his multimedia presenta¬ 
tion of “Les Requins” (The Sharks). He included a video on sharks to comple¬ 
ment his own display. Morgan Rowe was awarded 3 rd Prize for her interesting 
presentation on “Gray Squirrels.” A lot of thought and careful work went into 
each of these displays. 

This year the Club is very pleased to confer Honorary Membership on John 
Livingstone; Jeff Harrison made the presentation. John is a consummate 
naturalist, executive producer of important natural history documentaries, a 
writer and teacher. Incidentally he was the first presenter of the Taverner Cup 
(see T&L 32(2):68. 

Isabelle Nicol presented the George McGee Service Award to Bernie 
Ladouceur for his many birding activities and especially for heading the 
“Birding Challenge Contests” (see T&L 32(2):71-72). The Member of the 
Year Award went to Eileen Evans, a lady who is active in so many ways in our 
Club. She leads walks and is usually the key person behind the refreshments 
that we all enjoy at the Soiree and at monthly meetings. 

Joyce and Allan Reddoch earned the Anne Hanes Natural History Award 
for their beautifully researched, illustrated and well written “The Orchids in 
the Ottawa District” Stephen Darbyshire made the presentation and noted 
that Anne Hanes had been a good friend of the Reddochs. In addition to a 
certificate, the Reddochs received an exquisite Marsh Wren carved by Ellaine 
Dickson. 

The Conservation Award for a Club Member went to Mike Runtz for his 
efforts towards conserving Gillies Grove, a white pine stand and bog near 
Arnprior. The Conservation Award for a Non-member was awarded to the 
Natural Heritage Information Centre and was accepted by Michael Oldham, 
a mapping specialist, on behalf of the four biologists who work for NHIC. 

The photography prize went to Grant Savage for a portrait of an owl. Severed 
paintings were also on display including two pictures by Heather Bale dedicat¬ 
ed to Catherine O’Keefe. By a show of hands it was decided that next year all 
art work will be included in the balloting for a prize. 

Chris Lewis submitted a lovely, whimsical drawing which was selected for our 
Centerfold advertising next year’s Soiree. 0 
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Katherine Kitching 
President of Seniors 


Sara & Julian 
Potvin with 
their prize¬ 
winning exhibit. 


Mark Oudin reciving award for The Sharks 
from judges Trudy Bedford (L) <6 Betty 
Cambell (M). 


Morgan Rowe with her exhibit on Gray 
Squirrels. 
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Honorary Membership 
presented to John Livingstone 
by Jeff Harrison (R). 



Joyce & Alan Reddoch receiving 
Anne Hanes Natural History Award 
from Stephen Darby shire (L). 




Eileen Evans, 
Member of the Year 



Michael Oldham Mike Runtz Grant Savage 

Conservation award Conservation Photography 

Non-memnber Award-Member Award 
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For Catherine 


Anne McDougall 

This time last year 
And years before 
We headed north 
To find the hill 
Where sun-filled hepaticas 
Break through the cold leaf-mold 
and herald spring. 

Your plan, as always, 

Sound, kindly, without guile. 

It seems to me we didn’t pack a lunch 
- Sit breaking eggs, taking time - 
Yet sometimes found a porcupine, 

Or saw its trace 

But mostly found the flowers 

Blue, pink and white 

Then stumbled quickly home. 

And now, the morning that you didn’t wake, 
Spring may not come to startled friends 
You left behind. 

But this I know 

Hepaticas are blooming on that hill 
And wherever you are 
They are blooming too. 



Written April 9,1998, in memory of Catherine O’Keefe, 
and read by Mary MacDonald at the service at 
St. Brigid’s Church, Ottawa. 
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FON Notes 


Frank Pope 

Vice-President Eleanor Zurbrigg and I attended the Spring meeting of the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists Regional Council on May 2 nd . There we met 
Stephan Fuller, the new Executive Director for the FON. He comes to the 
FON following service as chief technical advisor for the World Conservation 
Union, working in the Northwest Frontier Province of Pakistan. Previously he 
worked in the Yukon and British Columbia. Stephan told me that he has an 
interest in history and has been poring through early issues of The Canadian 
Field-Naturalist. 

Lands for Life and its companion program. Nature’s Best, continue to domin¬ 
ate conservation issues. Nature’s Best is a new strategy for protecting natural 
areas that will be reflected in the land use plans under preparation by the 
three Round Tables of the Lands for Life program. The strongest voice for 
conservation in the process comes from the Partnership for Public Lands, a 
coalition of the FON, World Wildlife Fund and Wildlands League supported 
by the OFNC and over 25 other organizations. Rick Symmes, coordinator for 
the Partnership, brought us up-to-date. The Round Tables have been receiving 
submissions for a year now and they are expected to present preliminary 
reports by the end of June. The Partners are asking the Minister to delay this 
report until September to give the Round Tables time to study the analyses 
behind recommendations for protected areas. The plan is supposed to be 
finished by the end of October. The OFNC has been active in making sub¬ 
missions to the Round Tables and in my experience the leadership and the 
detailed map work by the Partners has been the most positive aspect of the 
whole exercise. 

The FON is keeping up the pressure on the Ministry of Natural Resources 
to issue stronger and more effective species-at-risk programs and policies for 
Ontario. In particular they want the process opened up to the best experts in 
the province and a rapid catch-up program to build up the list of species-at- 
risk. They have launched an imaginative post card mail-in campaign. 

The new Fish and Game Act (now called the Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Act) received Royal Assent on 18 December 1997. It is a major step forward 
with long-overdue changes. For example, FON requests for a limit of one bear 
kill per hunter, full reporting of bear kills, hunting with dogs only by permit, 
prohibition of trade or possession of bear gall bladders, etc., are now law. 
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We are reminded that provincial political parties are now developing positions 
and agendas for the next election. Now is the time to speak with MPPs and 
others with political interest about getting the right environmental agendas 
built into those platforms. 13 


The Macoun Field Club 
Requires New Leaders. 

Stephen Darbyshire 

The Macoun Field Club desperately needs new leaders due to the departure 
of two leaders this June. At least one new leader is required for the senior 
group (high school) and one for the Juniors (grades 4-6) and Intermediates 
(grades 7-8). 

Leaders must be willing to make a commitment to attend a majority of the 
meetings: Friday evenings from 4:30-6:00 pm for the Seniors; and/or, Saturday 
mornings from 10:00-12:00 noon for the Juniors and Intermediates. There are 
also regular weekend field trips for both groups. At present the Senior group 
has a field trip most weekends either Saturday or Sunday and the Juniors and 
Intermediates have trips on Saturdays alternating with the indoor meetings. 

The whole burden of leadership will not rest on any one leader as there are 
other people to help out. New leaders must, however, be willing to take a major 
role as the older leaders cannot continue to make this commitment. 

If you are able to assist the Macoun Field Club as a leader, or would like more 
information please contact one of the following: 

Barbara Gaertner 741-2564; 

Stephen Darbyshire 231-5458; 

Kim Sayers 747-5547; 
or, OFNC 722-3050. 13 
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Conservation Matters 


Start Rosenbaum 


Lands for Life 

In late April the Conservation Committee sent a brief to all three of the Lands 
for Life Round Tables: Great Lakes-St. Lawrence (GLSL), Boreal East, and 
Boreal West. In the brief, we support proposals by the Partnership for Public 
Lands, and by Pukaskwa National Park. The Partnership is comprised of the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists (FON), the World Wildlife Fund (WWF), 
the Wildlands League, and many other conservation organizations. 

OFNC has all along been supportive of the Partnership, and recently agreed to 
be formally included among the partners. The Partnership calls for the protect¬ 
ion of more land as wilderness, conservation areas, and parks, amounting to 15- 
20% of the 42,000,000 hectares making up the Lands for Life areas. 

The GLSL Round Table has listed four alternative land use scenarios, and 
stated that Scenario Four is identical to the proposals made by the Partnership, 
but this did not imply acceptance of this or any other of the scenarios. 

The proposals of Pukaskwa National Park (situated within Boreal East) appear 
to be compatible with those of the Partnership. They apply to lands adjacent 
to the national park, and suggest a 5 km wide provincial park along the shores 
of Lake Superior, and 1 km wide “no operations zones” for forestry and mining 
along either side of the rivers. Also, they recommend “a three kilometre zone 
of no primary or secondary roads (where) forestry operations would be mod¬ 
ified to meet the required ecotourism and biodiversity objectives.” However, 
the Boreal East Round Table listed five options, of which Option E would 
protect just under 7% of the region, and the others would protect considerably 
less. The options do not acknowledge the Pukaskwa proposals by name, but 
some of them do include protection of a zone up to 2 km wide along Lake 
Superior. 

Boreal West have so far not publicly released any options, but have stated that 
they will have some options identified by June, when they are scheduled to 
again appear in Ottawa. 

You can read the brief “on-line” by visiting the Club’s web site, at 
http:/lwww.achilles.netlofnclindex.htm 
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We also intend to have our brief available at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden 
information centre during the summer, when the centre is open on weekends 
and at some other times while work is going on. 

You can get more information — about the Round Tables, minutes of meetings, 
the scenarios, and much else, from the Lands for Life web site, at 
http://www.mnr.gov.on.ca 

Officially, the Round Tables are not now calling for more input, as they are 
working on final recommendations to the Ontario Government. However, it 
continues to be important for OFNC members to send in their opinions and 
suggestions, but now they should be addressed to the provincial government, 
with copies to the round tables, to MLAs, and especially to Opposition MLAs. 
The government started the Lands for Life process apparently assuming 
that southern and eastern Ontario residents didn’t care what becomes of public 
land if wasn’t near where they happen to live. They know better than that now, 
but the message needs to be repeated and reinforced. Please do whatever you 
can to help! 

Names & addresses: 

Hon. John Snobelen 
Minister of Natural Resources 
Legislative Buildings, Queen’s Park 
Toronto, ON, M7A1A1 
fax: (416) 314-2216 

Hon. Michael D. Harris 
Premier of Ontario 
Room 281, Main Legislative Building 
Queen’s Park, Toronto, ON, 

M7A 1W3 
fax: (416) 325-3745 

Mr. Bob Michels, Chair 
Boreal West Round Table 
Suite 221,435 James St. South 
Thunder Bay, ON, P7E 6S8 
tel: (807)475-1251; fax: (807) 473-3023 
e-mail:BWRT@webmail.mnr.gov.on.ca 

The Burnt Lands Alvar 
For years, naturalists have visited an area south of the National Defence com¬ 
munication towers near Almonte known as the Burnt Lands. They recognized 
the area (of which the DND land is only a part) as an alvar - consisting of shal¬ 
low, rather poor soil on a limestone bedrock - a significant discovery now that 


Mr. Bob Gray, Chairman 

Great Lakes - St. Lawrence Round Table 

c/o MNR Project Team 

300 Water Street, 4th Floor South 

Peterborough, ON, K9J 3C7 

tel: (705) 755-3240; fax: (705) 755-3292 

e-mail: glrt@webmail.mnr.gov.on.ca 

Ms. Bettyann Thib-Jelly, Chair 
Boreal East Round Table 
Ontario Government Complex 
P.O. Bag 3020, Hwy 101 East 
South Porcupine, ON, PON 1H0 
tel: (705) 235-1254; fax: (705) 235-1246 
e-mail: bert@webmail.mnr.gov.on.ca 
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alvars are recognized as internationally rare habitats. Recently, the towers were 
declared surplus, and dismantled. The Department of National Defence began 
negotiating to sell the property but, when informed by a local naturalist of its 
significance, took it off the market. The Nature Conservancy of Canada has 
been notified, but the future of the land is presently uncertain. 

Greenbelt at Moodie Drive & Carling Avenue 

The NCC and the City of Nepean have revealed a proposal for a multi-use rec¬ 
reation facility on Greenbelt land at the corner of Moodie Drive and Carling 
Avenue. The proposal is not only for a number of playing fields, but includes a 
substantial built facility, and would be financed and operated by private enter¬ 
prise. The Club has informed the NCC and Nepean of our opposition to contin¬ 
uing development on Greenbelt land. 

We said, in part: “Continued fragmentation of the Greenbelt is destroying 
biodiversity by transforming natural green areas into grey areas of buildings 
and asphalt, disguised by trees and lawns. With buildings and parking lots set 
far back from the main roads, and with long access roads, sewers and bus 
routes, Greenbelt development is highly wasteful in land use. The City of 
Nepean should instead consider smaller sites that adjoin other built facilities.” 

Bill Mason Centre 

Many OFNC members have visited the Bill Mason Outdoor Educational and 
Environmental Studies Centre, or have children who have made visits there as 
part of the school curriculum. Facing budget problems, the Ottawa-Carleton 
School Board is considering the closure of both the Bill Mason Centre and the 
Mar-S kimming outdoor educational facility. The Club has sent a letter to the 
Board, pointing to the educational value of these facilities, and expressing the 
hope that the Bill Mason Centre can be retained as an important outdoor class¬ 
room”. 

Rideau River Biodiversity Project 

The Canadian Museum of Nature (CMN) is undertaking a three year study of 
the biodiversity of the Rideau River, involving scientists, residents and repre¬ 
sentatives of various organizations to evaluate the ecological health of the river. 
This is an extension of a study that the CMN has been pursuing in partnership 
with the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton for the past four years, high¬ 
lighting nuisance algal growth, zebra mussel colonization and fish diversity, and 
pollution by storm water. Ewen Todd of the Conservation Committee is a mem¬ 
ber of a Co mmuni ty Advisory Group set up by CMN to represent the interests 
of area residents as the project continues. 
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Monfort Woods 

As one of the largest undeveloped wooded areas in Ottawa-Carleton, the 17- 
acre Monfort Woods are under threat of development. Regional Council have 
previously voted against the owner’s development proposal, but the issue is not 
settled. OFNC has previously supported the preservation of these woods, and 
will continue to do so. 

Gillies Grove 

The Land Preservation Society of the Ottawa Valley (LPSOV) is trying to raise 
$500,000 for the purchase and future stewardship of 57 acres of old-growth 
woodland in Arnprior, known as Gillies Grove. Brochures with more informa¬ 
tion are available at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden information centre. Contact 
the LPSOV at P.O. Box 231, Arnprior, ON K7S 3H2. 

Spring Bear Hunt 

Recent legislative changes (not yet in effect) will slightly improve reporting 
procedures on the spring bear hunt, and will require a special permit for the 
use of dogs, but otherwise will allow the hunt to continue, including the use of 
bait stations. The OFNC is adding its voice to the growing number of organiza¬ 
tions and individuals calling for an end to the spring bear hunt in Ontario. 13 


Bird Watching at Shirleys Bay 

Frank Pope 

Shirleys Bay traditionally has been a great place for watching birds. For this 
purpose, the OFNC has a contract with the Connaught Range which allows 
members access to the berm, provided that the pistol range is not being used. 
You may have noticed that the Range has become much busier. Recently I met 
Master Warrant Officer Courtmanche who asks that anyone visiting the berm 
call first. The numbers are: working hours - 991-5740, after hours - 991-5881 , n 
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Mudpuppies, Fossils, 
Rock Cribs and Kettleholes 


A Low Water Survey Above the Chaudifcre Falls 

Michael Davidson 

On the Labour Day weekend 
(1997) my children and I explored 
a kind of semi-submerged, indust¬ 
rial, archeological theme park 
illustrating the Victorian lumber 
industry at the Chaudiere Falls. 
There was work being done on 
the ring dam at the falls. This dam 
controls the water level between 
itself and the little Chaudiere rap¬ 
ids, a ledge of rock following the 
Gloucester fault a kilometre or so 
upstream. In doing the work they 
opened the dam and the water 
level along this stretch dropped 
almost four feet to pre-dam levels. 
The lowered water revealed stone¬ 
work from the lumber mills which 
operated at the Chaudiere before 
Confederation. It was those re¬ 
mains that my children and I 
explored, first on a bike trip, then 
on a canoe tour over two days that 
weekend. 

Our adventure started Sunday morning. We went on a bike ride down the 
Ottawa River. When we came to the loop where Parkdale Avenue joins the 
Parkway, we noticed that the water level was right down and much rocky 
terrain, which is normally submerged under a few feet of water, was now 
exposed. We left our bicycles and went out to explore this area. 



Fig. I. A low water survey above 
the Chaudiere Falls. 
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An historian looking for artifacts would fmd only a few uninteresting ones 
for his or her attention, just old rusty chain fragments, old rusty pipes and 
some indifferent shards of recent ceramics. Things were more interesting for 
the naturalist however. 

The rapid drop of water stranded some mudpuppies. Mudpuppies are a type 
of salamander with dark rubbery skin, little arms and legs and frazzled ears 
(external gills). These amphibians spend their life underwater hiding around 
rocks and are rarely seen. The first one I found was about twenty-five centi¬ 
metres long and as thick as my thumb. It had wedged itself into a rock crack 
and was not moving. I didn’t know what it was and I figured I had discovered 
some weird missing link between land and sea a n i m als. It looked half rotten 
and I thought it was dead but when I picked it up it started to squirm horribly. 
Between my boys and I, we eventually found about six more which we threw 
back into the water. A short distance upstream were a couple of herons 
possibly looking for other mudpuppies to grab and eat as tasty morsels. 

We continued up the bike path and when we passed the Prince of Wales rail¬ 
way bridge we saw that Nepean Bay in front of the Chaudiere Falls was now 
full of small islands. I bicycle by this bay each day on my way to work and I 
was quite thrilled to have this new view of it. I began to formulate plans to visit 
it by canoe the next day. On our bikes we passed Lebreton flats, crossed over 
the Chaudiere Bridge, looked at the falls and bicycled back along the river on 
the Quebec side. 

We stopped often to walk over the newly revealed shore area beside the bike 
path. In one place, left on the shore by the retreating water was a section of an 
old log boom used to link the islands together. It was a complicated fabricated 
affair with thick side flanges held together by many small boards nailed across 
and had a thick chain hanging from a steel pin at one end. That locality also 
presented us with some fossil souvenirs. Daniel, my son, and I made like 
Elkanah Billings and found two Ordovician cephalopods of rusty pyrite half 
excavated from the eroding fine limestone matrix, a crinoid stem with an 
eroded calyx, plus a trace fossil of some ancient and complicated tunnelling. 

The lowered water levels provided a big surprise and cleared up a certain 
puzzle for me. I had seen a book of lithographs, William S. Hunter Jr.’s Ottawa 
Scenery, which was published in 1855. One of the pictures (Fig. 2) showed 
visitors at a local curiosity, kettleholes ground into the limestone, about two 
miles up from the Chaudiere on the Quebec side. I was familiar with that 
terrain but where were these kettleholes? I found them, exposed by the low 
water, 200 metres up from the railway bridge and 50 metres away from the 
bicycle trail in the river across from the Lemieux Island filtration plant. 
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The kettleholes are quite impressive, the largest being a metre and a half in 
diameter and, although filled with debris, still half a metre deep. Another is a 
metre, five or sue others half a metre wide. The largest were still under water. 

I think that the holes were drilled during the draining of the ice age Champlain 
Sea. This site is just at the end of the Little Chaudiere rapids where the 
Gloucester Fault crosses the river. During the epoch of the draining of the 
Champlain Sea the rapids here must have been awesome. 

I wonder if perhaps other kettleholes might be found in the bush behind the 
the bike trail where I found these big ones. I looked there briefly afterwards 
but didn’t see any. On the Ontario side there are traces of other sinkholes high 
up above water level in the broken islands beside Lemieux Island and on the 
limestone pavement south of the bike trail at the Remic rapids. There are also 
small potholes behind Carleton University where the railway bridge, and the 
Gloucester fault again, cross the Rideau River. 

The next day, Labour Day Monday, we put the canoe up on the car roof and all 
went to Lemieux Island. Alysse, my wife, marked her papers while my children 
and I put the canoe into the water, our supplies into the canoe, got our life jack¬ 
ets on then climbed in and pushed ourselves off. My paddling companions were 
Myriam, 11 years old, Daniel 10 years old, and David, 9 years old. 

For a scientific historical expedition it got off to a dubious start. Myriam 
thought the whole trip was pretty useless and pretended to go to sleep on a 
blanket on the canoe bottom. I assigned her the task of handing out granola 
bars to the paddlers and soon her interest in the excursion revived. We went 
under the Prince of Wales Railway bridge which was built in 1895 and came 
to a forest of half submerged logs, referred to as deadheads, poking out above 
the water just to the south east of the island. My other co-paddlers, Darnel 
and David, took great glee in shouting out constantly “Deadhead ahead.” In 
lumbering times, it seems that sunken logs which were a hazard to navigation 
were hauled here and dumped in this corner. Also dumped here were a couple 
of dozen of the three foot diameter stone wheels used to grind the wood chips 
to pulp for paper making. 

We then paddled into Nepean bay and into the large network of artificial isands 
built from piles of rock to guide the timber rafts. During normal water levels 
the passing motorist on the Parkway may see five islands, including a couple 
with the tilted-over concrete huts. In fact there is a network of about 50 rock 
mound islands and the others, which we were looking at that day, are normally 
submerged. In the old days, before the ring dam, there were log booms connect¬ 
ing the islands into channels to lead the timber rafts into the slides. There are 
rusted chains from the log booms all over the place. Their links are as wide as 
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Figure 2: “Natural Curiosity, Ottawa River, Hull Quebec" from Hunter’s Ottawa Scenery, Ottawa, 1885. Artist: William S. Hunter Jr. National 
Archives of Canada/C043643. The caption says "Two miles above the Chaudiere Falls, on the Hull side. " I am not 100% convinced that the 
kettleholes l saw are the ones illustrated here. The kettleholes in the picture seem to be up high and dry while the ones I saw were smaller and 
under afoot of water. Either the river level stayed still high enough to flood them even with the dam half open, or the ones shown here were lost 
. over the last century and a half. 








my hand and as thick as my little finger and the ends of the chains are buried 
deep in the stone piles. The wood is black and tolerably preserved. The rocks 
are covered by a black varnish from some organic process or mineral which is 
precipitating from the water. The concrete huts are empty shells now. I was 
half hoping to see the remains of a table or chair or bulletin board but there 
were only sterile reinforced concrete walls falling apart and nothing else. 

Wooden cribwork, timbers spiked together into a slat crib for holding rocks 
together along a waterway, such as this one in Nepean Bay, are one of the most 
distinctive remnants of the timber industry in eastern Ontario. Cribwork bridge 
foundations, docks, timber slides, wharves and shore reinforcements, many dat¬ 
ing from the last century or early this century, are found all through Algonquin 
park, the Ottawa River and along its tributaries. Although the oldest ones are 
badly rotted away the curious canoeist may usually observe the roughly 
trimmed timbers, black with age, spiked together with rusting blacksmith 
spikes. When I see them, these stone and timber cribs, they always seem to me 
to be the work of rustic giants and far removed from the insubstantial computer 
work I do. A timber raft was sometimes referred to as a crib as well. 

I steered my canoe into the channel where the rafts of squared pine would 
float through to the Victoria Island slide. The current picks up slightly there 
and the canoe is pulled forward. I tried to get my children interested in the 
history of the place. There were two timber slides through the Chaudidre, 
one on the Hull side, built by Ruggles Wright in 1829, and one on the south 
side of Victoria Island built in 1832 by John Buchanan. These islands that we 
paddled beside were built at the same time as that slide or within a few decades 
afterwards. 

Imagine, I addressed my children, in 1860 Edward, Prince of Wales, floating 
past these same stones on a timber raft and the bay masters shouting greetings 
at these vice regal visitors from their now abandoned concrete huts. Then in 
1901 the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York rode another timber raft 
down through same channel to the slide (Fig. 3), rode through the big splash at 
the middle bump, and then were received joyously by the river workers at the 
bottom of the slide. 

I told the children of the three well-connected Americans, Philemon Wright, 
Ezra Butler Eddy, and John Rudolf Booth who established wood operations 
here. Booth’s company in his time was possibly the largest company in the 
world operated by a single man. By 1876 he held court over 4,000 men in the 
bush and 2,000 men in the mills. The primeval forests of the Ottawa River 
watershed were cut down and floated down to the Chaudiere as logs and rafts. 
When Sir John A. MacDonald watched this immense and a m a z i n g flotilla pass 
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Figure 3: “The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York running the chutes at Ottawa, Ontario” 1901, National Archives of Canada/PA-57311. 
Notice the Prince of Wales Bridge in the Background, the use of timber cribwork to keep the stone mound islands compact and together, the way the 
booms were fabricated, and the hardy plants which are growing on the booms. The expression “Riding the Bytown slide" was known all over the 
world. 







by his window it made him fear for the future of the forests in the land as even 
then huge territories were being cleared to wasteland. 

We could hear the falls off behind the ring dam but in our peaceful corner of 
Nepean Bay there was no current pulling us towards them. The ring dam was 
built in 1920 to raise the level of water feeding the Chaudiere electrical plants. 
Construction on the ring dam was initiated by the Chaudiere Water Power 
Owners, a partnership including J.R. Booth, The Bronson Company, the E.B. 
Eddy company and The Ottawa Electric Railway Company and other electrical 
power companies from Ontario and Quebec. Building the dam raised the water 
level four feet and flooded out the entrances to the timber slides which then fell 
into disuse. Lumbering continued in different forms above the Chaudiere until 
into the seventies. 

However my history lessons, which I flatter myself was a story as vast and grand 
as any epic from Walt Disney, were studiously ignored by my children. David 
amused himself by paddling backwards. Daniel pushed at dead heads while 
chomping on a granola bar. Myriam stared at me with that look of incredulous 
inattention normally reserved for my lectures about their watching too much 
television. We decided it was time to paddle back to where Alysse was waiting. 

The Chaudiere Falls have always been the private reserve of industries and 
industrialists located there. Even today if a person wanted to approach the 
falls to admire their natural splendour he or she would be turned away by the 
security staff reciting phases like “private property” and “insurance reasons.” 

I look forward to the day when access becomes available to the general public 
to the dam, the rocks around the falls, and the historical buildings and struct¬ 
ures on Chaudiere island. 

Readers may be interested in viewing the author’s WWW Early Ottawa page 
with more pictures and notes about the Chaudiere Falls at 
http:llwww.uottawa.cal ~ weinherg/ottawa.html 
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Avens of the Ottawa District 


John M. Gillett 

Curator Emeritus/Research Associate 
Canadian Museum of Nature 

Avens belong to the genus Geum which is a member of the Rose Family, 
Rosaceae. Some members of the genus Dryas, also in the Rose Family, are 
called Avens too, but they occur mostly in western mountains or the arctic, 
so it doesn’t matter to us in this region. But it does point out the problem 
created by the use of common names. 

Avens are rather coarse perennial herbs about 60-100 cm tall with compound 
basal leaves of three to several leaflets arranged along a common axis (pinnate) 
and forming a loose rosette. Stem leaves usually have three leaflets. Our spec¬ 
ies have white or yellow petals and green or purple sepals borne in a terminal, 
open, round-topped or flat-topped inflorescence or flower cluster. The yellow 
or white flowers of Geum have a rather interesting structure. The sepals, petals 
and numerous stamens are borne on the rim of a cup called an hypan th iu m and 
the carpels are arranged spirally on a structure in the centre of the hypanthium 
called a receptacle. In addition to the sepals there are five small bractlets 
(little leaf-like organs called an epicalyx) arising in the sinus between the 
sepals. Each carpel bears a style which has a Z-shaped kink near the tip. As 
the carpel matures this appendage either drops off or persists on the ripened 
dry carpel (now known as an achene), leaving a small hook that so effectively 
attaches itself to your clothing. Incidentally, the unhappy habit of clinging to 
socks and trousers can be avoided by wearing boots that cover the socks and 
blue-jeans which do not pick up burs. (If you want to study Geum and collect 
the burs, then, of course, wear woollen trousers or socks). 

About 40 species of Geum occur in the North and South Temperate Zones. 

We have nine in the eastern U.S. and Canada of which six occur in our region. 

The only other plant which is somewhat similar to Geum (vegetatively, at least) 
is the Agrimony, the genus Agrimonia. We have just two species of these. 

They both have yellow flowers and a top-shaped fruit bearing hooked bristles 
in a ring near the top. Leaves are all pinnate with the leaflets interrupted by 
smaller ones. They never have leaves with three leaflets. An epicalyx is absent 
(see following article). 
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Here is a key to Geum in flower: 

1. Sepals and petals purplish or petals varying to yellowish; flowers nodding; 


upper and lowermost part of style beset with bristles. G. rivale 

1. Sepals green; petals white, yellow or orange .2 

2. Petals white, sometimes drying pale yellow.3 

2. Petals orange or deep yellow.4 


3. Petals much shorter than calyx-lobes; floral stalks with long spreading hairs 
more or less hiding shorter pubescence; some or all basal leaves pinnate, the 
segments pinnately lobed or deeply cut.G. laciniatum 

3. Petals more or less equalling to longer than calyx-lobes; floral stalks downy 

haired with scattered longer hairs or no hairs; basal leaves mostly with three 
leaflets.G. canadense 

4. Petals and calyx lobes to 10 mm long; terminal portion of style with con¬ 

spicuously distinct longer hairs; floral stalks stout, enlarged towards the 
top; terminal segment of some or all basal leaves wedge-shaped or obovate 
oval to oblanceolate with sharply cut margins.G. aleppicum 

4. Petals and calyx lobes 4-5 mm long; terminal portion of style minutely hairy, 

floral stalks slender, not conspicuously enlarged towards the top; terminal 
segment of all basal leaves heart-shaped to kidney-shaped or almost round, 
often deeply lobed. 5 

5. Style base minutely glandular; stem leaves mostly simple, saw-toothed with 

sharp teeth, deeply 3-lobed, the terminal lobe rounded, much larger than the 
lateral lobes...G. macrophyllum 

5. Style base without glands; stem leaves usually with three leaflets (upper leaves 
sometimes merely 3-lobed), with sharply cut blunt teeth, the terminal leaflet 
sharply pointed or tapering to a point at the tip .G. urbanum 


Key to plants in fruit: 

1. Achenes with long feathery styles several times longer than the body G. rivale 


1. Achenes with styles about as long as the body, hairy or not.2 

2. Receptacle without hairs or with only a few sparse hairs; floral stalks with 

dense long hairs overtopping very short hairs below.3 

2. Receptacle long hairy; floral stalks without long hairs.4 
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3. Fruiting heads round, 17-25 mm in diameter; styles drab or brownish, not glan¬ 
dular; not all reflexed at maturity; achenes more or less without hairs; floral 
stalks stout with crowded divergent or reflexed hairs 1-2 mm long; some or all 
basal leaves pinnate, the segments pinnately lobed or deeply cut..G. laciniatum 

3. Fruiting heads ovoid, 12-18 mm in diameter; styles usually purplish, minutely 

glandular at base, mostly all reflexed at maturity; achenes hairy, floral stalks 
slender, with minute fine hairs, often with scattered longer hairs; all basal 
leaves with terminal segments heart-shaped to kidney-shaped or almost round, 
often deeply lobed. C. macrophyllum 

4. Beak of achene with a few long hairs at the base; stem leaves with many leaf¬ 
lets; more than 150 achenes in the head.G. aleppicum 

4. Beak of achene without hairs; stem leaves with three leaflets or with three 

lobes; less than 100 in a head.5 

5. Terminal portion of style without hairs or only minutely hairy; stipules of stem 
leaves mostly 12-35 mm broad; a rare introduction in waste places G. urbanum 

5. Terminal portion of style with long hairs at the base (longer than the thickness 
of the style); stipules less than 5-10 mm wide; stem without hairs..G. canadense 


Here is a key to the dry fruits (achenes). 

(You just may want to find out which species has attached itself to your socks. 

1. Achenes with styles two to three times as long as the body.G. rivals 

1. Achenes with styles about as long as the body or shorter.2 

2. Achenes shiny as if varnished, without hairs; style about equal in length to the 

body .G. laciniatum 

2. Achenes dull and hairy.3 

3. Achenes dull brown with many long hairs over most of the body of the achene 

and extending well up the style .G. aleppicum 

3. Achenes with a few long white hairs from about the middle, but not extending 

along the style .4 

4. Base of the style with tiny stalked glands.G. macrophyllum 

4. Base of the style without tiny stalked glands.'.5 

5. Achene body about 3 mm long, dark brown. G. canadense 

5. Achene body about 4-5 mm long, light brown.G. urbanum 
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Geum flowers and carpels 
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Geum urbanum is quite rare so you are unlikely to pick up their burs. I suggest 
that you put on your wool socks and go search for these interesting plants. 

Now let us look at the species individually. If you have no idea what these 
plants look like then look at the accompanying plate which should give you a 
good idea. Drawings are great but there is nothing like looking at them in the 
field. Be careful not to confuse them with the Agrimonys. 

Geum aleppicum Jacq.; Yellow Avens, Herb Bennet; Benoite d’Alep 

Although Yellow Avens is a native species, it acts like a weed, inhabiting 
abandoned fields and such habitats. The name “aleppicum” is the latinized 
form of Aleppo (Haleb) a place in North Syria from where it was originally 
described. It is a coarse hairy plant sometimes reaching a height of up to 100 
cm or more. The basal leaves have a large terminal leaflet with 5 to 9 smaller 
leaflets which are wedge-like at their base and obovate or oblanceolate with 
sharp teeth along the margins. [Obovate is oval but broadest at the tip; oblan¬ 
ceolate is spear-shaped but broader at the tip]. The lower leaves have long 
stalks or petioles. The petals are yellow or sometimes orange, 5-10 mm long 
and equal to or only slightly longer than the calyx. Fruiting heads are round to 
ovoid, broadest at the top, 15 to 23 mm across. The dry achenes have spreading 
hairs near the tip but bare below. This species occurs in fields, edges of woods, 
moist disturbed young woodlands, wet meadows and swamps, and flowers from 
late May to July dependent upon seasonal climatic variation. 

Geum canadense Jacq.; White Avens; Benoite du Canada 
The English name refers to the flower colour of course. Plants are about 40- 
100 cm tall, the stems hairless in the lower part but densely velvety hairy in the 
upper part and on the floral stalks or pedicels. There are also longer hairs scat¬ 
tered amid the shorter ones. The branches diverge at a broad angle and the 
plant can be easily recognized from that alone. Basal leaves have long petioles 
with usually three obovate leaflets. Those on the stems higher up have short 
petioles; upper leaves are without petioles. Fruit heads are often diagnostic in 
Avens. In this species they are obovoid and about 10-15 mm long. The recepta¬ 
cle has many long hairs which stick up above the achenes in the early stage of 
development; these are strongly visible later in the season (September) when 
the achenes are beginning to fall off. Petals are white, 5-9 mm long and about 
as long as the sepals or a trifle longer. As I indicated in the key, the achenes 
are long-hairy about the middle. White Avens is a resident of woodlands and 
flowers in May and June. I grow it in my garden quite successfully and it makes 
a handsome and (to me at least) an interesting subject. 
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Geum laciniatum Murr.; Slashed Avens; Benoite laciniee 
Because it has white flowers Slashed Avens could be confused with G. canad¬ 
ense but G. canadense has very thin pedicels or flower stalks whereas G. 
laciniatum has stout stalks. Petals of G. canadense are about 5-9 mm long; 
those of G. laciniatum only 2-5 mm long. Thus a Geum with petals 5 mm long 
might be difficult to identify to species. However, the floral stalks are only 
minutely hairy in G. canadense and densely long-hairy in G. laciniatum. The 
minor differences between some species of Geum indicate that one has to 
know them well to spot the rare ones. Slashed Avens is a coarse plant up to 
100 cm high. Leaves are extremely variable in morphology. 

Dan Brunton passed along some of his field notes on this species which may do 
a great deal to revise our knowledge of its local distribution. According to Dan, 
this species seems to persist for a few years at a particular site and then die out. 
It appears to act as an invader which can become quite abundant for a time. He 
gave as an example the stand at the Britannia Filtration Plant which ran to 
about 100 plants (Frankton specimens of 1982 and 1983) and later became 
greatly reduced in numbers. I went to Britannia as soon as I heard about this, 
and sure enough I found the plants almost immediately. At least 25 plants were 
at the margin of woods under trees in very shallow soil over limestone forming 
a clump perhaps 2 m across. Other habitats for the Slashed Avens include rail¬ 
way tracks, road margins. Dan described this species as a poor competitor of 
low, usually calcareous, weedy sites in the 17 populations he knows in Ottawa- 
Carleton. I have seen an old record from a meadow in Hull of 1908 by W. H. 
Harrington and one by John Macoun from Aylmer collected in 1911, but I 
have no other Outaouais records. 

Geum macrophyllum Willd.; Large-leaved Avens; Benoite a grandes feuilles 
One of the most striking features of Large-leaved Avens is the presence of 
basal leaves with a large terminal segment of the compound leaf. This segment 
or leaflet is heart- or kidney-shaped or almost round with fine sharp teeth. The 
remaining leaflets are small. There are 2 to 4 leaflets on the stem leaves. Stems 
are bristly hairy in the lower part. The floral stalks or pedicels are thin and 
with both short and long hairs overtopping them. The calyx lobes are somewhat 
triangular and 2.5-5 mm long. Petals are bright yellow, 3.5-5 mm long. The base 
of the style is purple and glandular. These glands separate it from all other 
species. Fruiting heads are round, 12-18 mm in diameter. The body of the 
achene is dark with quite long hairs. 

Large-leaved Avens is a wide-spread boreal species. Dan Brunton is of the 
opinion that it is does not occur in the District. There a few old records from 
Ottawa; I have seen more recent ones from Mosse Creek and Lake Timiskam- 
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ing near Ville Marie and another from Grand Demous. In other words there 
is some doubt about its occurrence here. One of the problems is that many 
of the specimens are inadequate and difficult to determine with any degree 
of accuracy. 

A word of warning. Do not assume that the large terminal leaflet is unique to 
this species because this feature also occurs in other species. The glands are a 
more reliable characteristic. The plant grows in woods, meadows, openings in 
woods and flowers from June until August. 

Geum rivale L.; Water Avens, Purple Avens, Chocolate-root; Benoite des 
ruisseaux, Herbe a la tache. 

This species is markedly different from the others and easy to recognize. 
Taxonomically it belongs to a different section of the genus than the others 
of our region. Plants range from about 30-60 cm tall. Basal leaves are deeply 
lobed and quite long (up to 30 cm); stem leaves are few and have 3 leaflets or 
3 lobes but may be quite irregular. The flowers are distinctive because they are 
bell-shaped and nod and are borne on elongate pedicels or stalks. The calyx is 
purple, rarely yellowish or green, and has erect purple lobes. Petals are yellow¬ 
ish with purple veins and slightly shorter than the sepals. The style at flowering 
time is jointed about the middle and feather-hairy on the upper part. The 
achenes have recurved styles. 

Water Avens is a plant of swamps and wet meadows, but it can be found in 
woody habitats as well. Flowering is in June. This species is rather common in 
Gatineau Park where I collected it from Lac Reneau, Curley Lake, Kelly Lake, 
Harrington Lake, Fairy Lake and north of Eardley, and there are very few local¬ 
ities in Ontario. It was at one time in Dow’s Swamp but like the swamp is now 
extirpated along with everything that was in it. 

G. urbanum L.; Herb Bennet, Wood Avens; Benoite 

The stipules of the stem leaves of this species are broader and rounder than 
those of both G. macrophyllum and G. aleppicum and it can be identified 
almost on this feature alone. 

Herb Bennet is about 20-60 cm tall, more or less hairy. Basal leaves are pinnate 
with two to three pairs of unequal leaflets, 5-10 mm long and with a large 
lobed, almost round, terminal leaflet, 5-8 cm long. Leaflets are either sharp 
or blunt-toothed. Upper stem leaves are usually simple. Stipules are large and 
distinctive, leaf-like, 1-3 cm wide. Flowers are borne on open cymes (i.e., the 
terminal flower blooms first, the two opposite laterals bloom later). Sepals are 
triangular to spear-shaped. Petals are 5-9 mm long, yellow, about equal to the 
sepals. Achenes hairy above, hairless below. 
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This species has been collected a number of times near the traffic circle at the 
Experimental Farm and near the Britannia Filtration Plant. A lot of goodies 
turn up at the BFP, which may reflect the collectors’ interest. Clary Frankton 
has it in his back yard. Back in 1969 A. W. Anderson collected it in her garden. 
Perhaps it’s in other back yards or did you plant it there Clary? It is a Eurasian 
plant which has become weedy in the U.S. and in southern Ontario and could 
easily turn up as a weed in gardens or along roadsides. It has been collected in 
July and in September. In southern Ontario it an aggressive and troublesome 
weed I am informed. 

Marcel Jomphe did the beautiful illustrations. Thanks to Dan for his opinion 
and field note contribution.^ 


Agrimonys of 
The Ottawa District 


John M. Gillett 

Curator Emeritus/Research Associate 
Canadian Museum of Nature 

Plants which you may confuse with Avens (genus Geum), because of a super¬ 
ficial similarity of leaves and habit, are the Agrimonys (also called Cocklebur 
and Harvest-lice) Aigremoine (genus Agrimonia). The word Agrimony, 
Agremoine in French, comes from a corruption of the Greek word Argemone 
which when latinized became Agrimonia. This genus also belongs to the Rose 
F amil y (Rosaceae) and while resembling Avens vegetatively somewhat, it is 
quite different with respect to flowers and fruits. They both occupy similar 
habitats. 

Agrimony plants are perennial herbs having short underground stems 
(rhizomes). Leaves are all pinnately compound with few to many leaflets 
(i.e., compound with several leaflets along each side of the central axis or 
rachis). The leaflets are also interspersed with much smaller ones. The leaves 
of Geum on the other hand have the lower leaves pinnate, the middle ones 
on the stem commonly with 3 leaflets and the upper often simple (that is not 
divided into leaflets). Leaflets of Agrimony are quite coarsely toothed and 
clearly wedge-shaped at the base. Stipules are fairly large and leaf-like. Flowers 
are yellow, small (smaller than those of Geum ) and with 5 petals, 5-15 stamens 
and 2 pistils and are borne in spikes (unlike Geum where the flowers are borne 
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either singly or in small flat-topped clusters). Like Geum the flowers have then- 
petals and sepals borne on an hypanthium (which I explained in the article on 
Geum is an expansion of the receptacle forming a saucer or cup-shaped organ). 
In Agrimonia this quickly becomes top-shaped or hemispherical and 
encloses the seeds inside (in Geum the seeds or achenes are not enclosed). It is 
grooved on the outside at maturity and bears several rows of hooked bristles. 
There are five sepals which become united at maturity but there is no epicalyx 
(that is, an involucre of small bracts between the sepals). The fruit, unlike 
Geum, is small (about 0.5 cm long) and nut-like (called a nutlet - a little nut). 

There are four species in Ontario but only two, very similar species, in the 
Ottawa District. Here is a key to them: 


1. Central axis (rachis) of inflorescence and underside of leaflets glandular hairy, 

stipules oval or semi-oval. A. gryposepala 

1. Central axis and leaflets long or short-hairy but not glandular; stipules spear- 

shaped to oval . A. striata 

Agrimonia gryposepala Wallr.; Hooked Agrimony; Aigremoine a sepales 
crochus. 

This plant is about 50-150 cm tall with a thick stem covered with tiny glands 
and sparsely spreading hairs. The roots are long and fibrous. The leaf stipules 
(little leaf-like organs at the base of the leaf) are leaf-like and semi-heart¬ 
shaped. Leaves have 5 to 9 oblong to oblanceolate or obovate leaflets which 
are from 1.5-5 cm broad and coarsely toothed. (The prefix ‘ob’ means inverted; 
oblanceolate means inverted lance-shaped or spear-shaped with the broad 
part at the tip rather than the base.) The leaflets are thin and dotted with 
glands beneath and slightly hairy along the veins only. There are small leaflets 
in unequal pairs along the central stalk between the main leaflets. The central 
stalk or rachis of the inflorescence is minutely glandular mixed with hairs. The 
hypanthium is glandular with a few short hairs below, about 0.3-0.5 cm long 
at maturity. The hooked bristles appear in several rows. (Wow! Aren’t these 
complicated things when you look at them closely!) So the resulting hypan¬ 
thium which is fluted and bears these hooked bristles near the top is a very 
efficient bur and can do a good job of hooking a ride on your clothing. 

The Hooked Agrimony is common in open woodlands, or on the edge of de¬ 
ciduous woodlands, stream banks, borders of fields and in thickets. It flowers 
from early July to August and fruits form about mid-July into August. This 
plant is common on both sides of the Ottawa River in numerous localities. 
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Agrimonia striata Michx.; Striate Agrimony; Aigremoine stride 
The Striate Agrimony isn’t strikingly different from the Hooked Agrimony but 
differs by having leaflets that have slender tips, more veiny and finely hairy and 
gland dotted beneath. The rachis of the inflorescence is covered with dense, 
long, appressed hairs. The hypanthium is more deeply grooved and may be 
hairless or covered with short hairs, and 0.4-0.5 cm long. Stipules are spear- 
shaped to half heart-shaped. There are 7 to 11 leaflets which are spear-shaped 
to oval, hairless above and sparsely hairy below especially along the veins. 

The Striate Agrimony occupies much the same type of habitat as the other 
species but perhaps is not quite as common especially on the Ontario side 
of the Ottawa River. Flowering time is not very different either. Dan Brunton 
feels that this is the more northern of the two species, with only two records 
in Ottawa-Carleton. I do know that it is common on the Quebec side of the 
Ottawa River; I have collected on numerous occasions in Gatineau Park 
and there are records all the way to Timiscaming, but the latter is also true 
for A. gryposepala. 

Another species of which one should be aware is the European Agrimonia 
eupatoria L. which does occur as a weed in the eastern U.S. and Canada. It 
differs by having the hypanthium short hairy on both the ribs and in the fur¬ 
rows. The European Agrimony is a more softly and densely hairy plant than 
ours. The dozen or so herbarium specimens I have examined show just about 
as much variation in hairness as ours. These three species appear to be closely 
related. I have no records of A eupatorium from the Ottawa District but I 
would not be surprised if it turns up here. As a general rule, if you are well- 
acquainted with a group and with possible introductions, then you are more 
likely to find new ones. 

I certainly hope that you can separate Geum and Agrimonia, after all this. 
However, in the process of trying to explain it to you, I quickly realized that 
in all the books and manuals, there is a lack of clarity of the identity of many 
organs and the terminology leaves much to be desired. I have the impression 
that when someone writes a flora a lot of cribbing goes on and not much origi¬ 
nal observation. I suppose this is necessary or else you would never get the 
thing written! However, it is apparent that we have quite a bit to learn about 
these fascinating plants. 

Thanks Marcel Jomphe who did the splendid illustrations and to Dan Brunton 
for his comments and more recent habitat information for both Geum and 
Agrimonia .’ n 
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Agrimonia gryposepala 
Hooked Agrimony 
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W. J. (Bill) Cody: Club 

\J ^ 

A reception to celebrate Bill Cody’s 50 years of coi 
September 18, 1998, 7:30-10:30 p.m. 


Refreshments will be served: selection of wines, non-alcoholic 
punch, light snacks, coffee, tea and cake. 



Place: K.W. Neatby Building, Central Experimental Farm. 960 
Carling Avenue. 

#6, #85 and #99 Buses stop at Carling Ave. and Irving Place 


This year Bill Cody is marking his 50 th anniversary as 
Business Manager of the Canadian Field-Naturalist and 
OFNC Council member. These activities reflect only a 
portion of the great dedication Bill has provided to the 
OFNC over the past half century. Most Club members 
cannot remember a time when Bill was not spending many 
hours a week organizing and monitoring Club business. This 
special evening has been organized to recognize and thank a 
most remarkable man for his unique contribution. Whether 
you know Bill personally or not, this is an opportunity to 
congratulate and honour one of the most important figures in 
the Club's history. 

I 


Arabis c 








jmber Extraordinaire 


ervice to the OFNC will be held Friday, 


Register Now by calling 722-3050 

^Tickets by advance sale only. Please fill in the order form 
[below and mail with remittance to: The Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists' Club, % E.M. Dickson, 2037 Honeywell 
Ave., Ottawa, Ontario, K2A 0P7 

Remittance must be received by 1 September 1998 


^Please send me_tickets to the OFNC reception for Bill Cody 

$10 per person. Enclosed is my cheque or money order for 


Ticket price includes a copy of Bill's "Ferns of the Ottawa 
District” 






































Agrimonia striata 
Striate Agrimony 
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A Checklist of the Dragonflies 
and Damselflies of Ottawa-Hull 


Robert Bracken and Christina Lewis 



River Jewelwing, Calopteryx aequabilis Say, 1839, by Christina Lewis. 
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Introduction 

Not since the days of E.M.Walker (1912) has a list of the Odonata of the 
Ottawa-Hull district been published. In our presentation, we hope to provide 
a modern checklist which includes current nomenclature as well as notes on 
the environments where these beautiful insects may be found. 

119 species occur within the Ottawa-Hull area, 11 of which are new or re¬ 
discovered. An additional 6 species are known to adjacent areas. Columns 
representing presence in Ontario and Quebec (within a 50 km radius of the 
Peace Tower) are included. 

Recently standardized English and scientific names are from “The Odonata of 
North America,” produced by the Dragonfly Society of the Americas (June 26, 
1997). The family order follows the standard as it is currently accepted. Species 
scientific names are, for convenience, listed alphabetically. 

Status information is given for adult insects, and is based on collections and 
personal communications with local authorities as well as our own observations 
over the past two seasons (July 1996 - September 1997). Where we found gaps 
in local information, we consulted Walker (The Odonata of Canada and 
Alaska). A list of references, resources and acknowledgements appears below. 

It is interesting to consider the coarse geology of the Ottawa-Hull region. 
Quebec for example is primarily Precambrian, metavolcanic (mineral soil) 
with only a thin margin of Ordovician as well as the Champlain sea influence 
along the northern boundary of the Ottawa River. The Ontario half of our 
region is almost exclusively Ordovician (dolomitic) limestone, with a more ex¬ 
tensive influence of the late Quarternary Period (Champlain Sea depositions). 
We hope that these basic geologic factors are reflected within the body of the 
species ecotone notes, as well as in the columns for presence within Quebec 
and Ontario. 

Any comments or new information would be greatly appreciated; eastern 
Ontario, for example, is only now being studied extensively. Please send your 
thoughts on this list (our first effort) to the Fletcher Wildlife Garden or The 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club. 
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Habitat (ecotone) notes are derived from combinations of the following 
descriptions and their codes. Only the two most appropriate descriptions are 
tabled for each column. 

WB = WATER BODY TYPE 

LI- large lakes (e.g., Lac Lapeche, P.Q.) 

La- lakes; moderate to small in size (e.g. Ramsay Lake, P.Q.) 

Lr- large rivers (e.g., Ottawa River) 

Ri- rivers; moderate to small in size (e.g., tributaries of the Ottawa River) 
Pd- ponds; permanent or semipermanent, large or small (e.g. Mud Pond, 
Britannia) 

Sm- streams; small water courses, moderate (l-3m in width) or small creek 
(lm or less in width) 


WT = WETLAND TYPE 

Ma- marsh; typically with robust emergent or aquatic vegetation, or 
narrow margin of marsh habitat within other wetland type 
Sw- swamp; areas of standing water, wet woods with standing trees and 
shrubs 

Fe- fen; wetland of standing water with Eastern Tamarack, Larix laricina, 
narrow-leaved emergents and sphagnum spp; neutral to alkaline water 
Bo- bog; northern wetland typically with Black Spruce, Picea mariana, and 
sphagnum spp; acidic water 


WC = WATER CONDITIONS 

St- quiet waters, stagnant or still inshore areas 

SI- slow waters, little to gentle current with no grade 

Fs- fast waters, moderate to strong current with grade 

Ra- rapids or cataracts, steep grades over bedrock or rocky substrate 


SH = SPECIFIC HABITAT DESCRIPTIONS within water body or wetland 
types, or unique habitats 

Ip- instream pools, slow or fast waters 

Po- pools of standing water in sphagnum depressions of fens or bogs 

Ro- rocky conditions, instream and on shore 

Be- beach zone along shore; sand, gravel or cobble 

Sa- sand or borrow pits, excavations in Champlain Sea deposits 

TI- sewage treatment lagoons 
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EC = ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS within water body or wetland 
types, or unique habitats 

Sh- shaded environments, woodland edges, forest streams etc. or in evening 
Cw- cold water source, underground streams or springs 
Se- seepage area, underground source, with or without emergent vegetation 
Or- organic substrate, decayed or decaying vegetation, byproducts, etc. 

Ms- mineral substrate, sand deposition or igneous bedrock; acidic 
Ca- clay soils or calcareous deposition (e.g. limestone); alkaline 
Wa- wave-beaten shores, shallow waters of larger lakes and rivers lacking 
wetland vegetation 

Flight period - earliest and latest dates are excluded here, to portray the main 
flight period of each species within the Ottawa District. 

e- early in the month (first 10 days) 
m-middle of the month (11 th - 20* days) 
l-later in the month (21 st - 31 st days) 

Status within the Ottawa District 

C- common, easily found, over 21 locations, widespread or abundant 
within appropriate habitat 

U- uncommon, readily found in suitable habitat, 11-21 locations; most 
species require effort 

S- scarce, not easily found, 6-10 locations known; special effort required 
R- rare, specific locations only, 5 or fewer records; not likely to be 
encountered 

Additional notes on local status 

W- widespread, often encountered outside of appropriate habitat 
L- local, closely associated with environmental or habitat requirements 
I- immi grant, a species that moves into our area from the south 
?- status or flight period poorly understood locally 
*- recent addition to our fauna, or rediscovery within last 5 years 
t- historical record, unknown for 40 years 


Species known from adjacent region, within 20 km outside of the 50 km radius 
of Ottawa-Hull. 


Subartic Bluet 
Northern Bluet 
Zigzag Darner 
Subarctic Darner 
Brook Snaketail 
Incurvate Emerald 


Coenagrion interrogatum (Selys, 1876 
Enallagma cyathigerum (Charpentier, 1840) 
Aeshna sitchensis Hagen, 1861 
A. subarctica Walker, 1908 
Ophiogomphus aspersus Morse, 1895 
Somatochlora incurvata Walker, 1918 
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ENGLISH NAME 


SCIENTIFIC NAME 


DAMSELFLIES 

SUBORDER ZYGOPTERA 

Broad-winged Damsels 

Family Caloptervgidae 

River Jewelwing 

Ebony Jewelwing 

Calopteryx aequabilis Say, 1839 

C. maculata (Beauvois, 1805) 

Spreadwings 

Family Lestidae 

Spotted Spreadwing 

Common Spreadwing 

Emerald Spreadwing 
Amber-winged Spreadwing 
Sweetflag Spreadwing 

Elegant Spread wing 

Slender Spreadwing 

Lyre-tipped Spreadwing 

Swamp Spreadwing 

Lestes congener Hagen, 1861 

L. disjunctus disjunctus Selys, 1862 

L. dry as Kirby, 1890 

L. eurinus Say, 1839 

L. forcipatus Rambtir, 1842 

L. inaequalis Walsh, 1862 

L. rectangularis Say, 1839 

L. unguiculatus Hagen, 1861 

L. vigilax Hagen in Selys, 1862 

Pond Damsels 

Family Coenagrionidae 

Eastern Red Damsel 

Variable Dancer 

Powdered Dancer 

Aurora Damsel 

Taiga Bluet 

Rainbow Bluet 

Azure Bluet 

Boreal Bluet 

Tule Bluet 

Familiar Bluet 

Marsh Bluet 

Stream Bluet 

Skimming Bluet 

Hagen’s Bluet 

Orange Bluet 

Northern Blue^Gloyd’s Bluet 
Vesper Bluet 

Fragile Forktail 

Eastern Forktail 

Sphagnum Sprite 

Sedge Sprite 

Amphiagrion saucium (Burmeister, 1839) 
Argia fumipennis violacea (Burmeister, 1839) 
A. moesta Hagen, 1861 

Chromagrion conditum (Selys, 1876) 
Coenagrion resolution (Selys,: 1876) 
Enallagma antennatum (Say, 1839) 

E. aspersum (Hagen, 1861) 

E. boreale Selys, 1875 

E. carunculatum Morse 1895 

E. civile (Hagen, 1861) 

E. ebrium (Hagen, 1861) 

E. exsulans (Hagen, 1861) 

E. gemination Kellicott, 1895 

E. hageni (Walsh, 1863) 

£ signatum (Hagen, 18bl> . Hj| 

E. veniale (G (oyd, 1943) 

E. vesperum Calvert, 1919 

Ischnura posita (Hagen, 1861) 

I. verticalis (Say, 1839) 

Nehalennia gracilis Morse, 1895 

N. irene (Hagen, 1861) 

DRAGONFLIES 

SUBORDER ANISOPTERA 

Darners 

Family Aeshnidae 

Canada Darner 

Mottled Darner 

Lance-tipped Darner 

Aeshna canadensis Walker, 1908 

A. clepsydra Say, 1839 

A. constricta Say, 1839 
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ENGLISH NAME 


SCIENTIFIC NAME 


Lake Darner 

A. 

eremita Scudder, 1866 

— Variable Darner 

A. 

interrupta Walker, 1908 

_ Black-tipped Darner 

A. 

tuberculifera Walker, 1908 

_ Shadow Darner 

A. 

umbrosa Walker, 1908 

_ Green-striped Darner 

A. 

verticalis Hagen, 1861 


Common Green Darner 
Springtime Darner 
Ocellated Darner 
Fawn Darner 
Swamp Darner 
Harlequin Darner 
Cyrano Darner 

< hibtails 


Anax juntas (Drury, 1773) 

BaSiaeschnajanata (Say, 1839) 

Boyeria grafiana Williamson, 1907 
B. vinosa (Say, 1939) 

Epiaeschna heros (Fabricus, 1798) 
Gomphaeschna furcillata (Say, 1839) 
Nasiaeschna pentacantha (Rambur, 1842) 

Family Gomphidae 


Horned Clubtail 
Lilypad Clubtail 
Unicorn Clubtail 
Black-shouldered Spinyleg 
Moustached Clubtail 


Dragonhunter 


Least Clubtail 
Riverine Clubtail 
Elusive Clubtail 
Zebra Clubtail 
Arrow Clubtail 

Spiketaiis 


Arigomphus cornutus (Tough, 1900) 
A. furcifer (Hagen in Selys, 1878) 
A. villosipes (Selys, 1854) 
Dromogomphus spinosus Selys, 1854 
Gomphus adelphus Selys, 1858 


im 


_ Beaverpond Clubtail 
_ Harpoon Clubtail 
_ Lancet Clubtail 
_ Midland Clubtail 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

borealis Needham, 1901 
descriptus Banks, 1896 
exilis Selys, 1854 
fraternus S ay, 1839 

__ Ashy Clubtail 

G. 

lividus Selys, 1854 

_ Dusky Clubtail 

G. 

spicatus Hagen in Selys, 1854 

_ Cobra Clubtail 

G. 

vastus (Walsh, 1862) 

_ Skillet Clubtail 

G. 

ventricosus (Walsh, 1863) 


Hagenius brevistylus Selys, 1854 


_ Extra-striped Snaketail 

Ophiogomphus atiomalus Harvey, 1898 

Boreal Snaketail 

O. 

colubrinus Selys, 1854 

Maine Snaketail 

O. 

mainensis Packard in Walsh, 1863 

_ Rusty Snaketail 

o. 

rupinsulensis (Walsh, 1862) 


Stylogomphus albistylus (Hagen in Selys, 
Sty turns amnicola (Walsh, 1862) 

S. notatus (Rambur, 1842) 

S. scudderi (Selys, 1873) 

S. spiniceps (Walsh, 1862) 

Family Cordutegastrldae 


1878) 


Twin-spotted Spiketail 
Arrowhead Spiketail 
Delta-spotted Spiketail 


Cordulegaster maculata Selys, 1854 
Taeniogaster obliqua Say, 1839 
Zoraena diastatops (Selys, 1854) 


Cruisers 


Family Maeromiidae 


Stream Cruiser 
Illinois River Curiser 


Didymops transversa (Say, 1839) 
Macromia illinoiensis Walsh, 1862 
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ENGLISH NAME 


SCIENTIFIC NAME 


Emeralds 

• % / -■ X->X ' \ s ' • \ 

Family Corduliidae 

* 

_ American Emerald 

Cordulia shurtleffi Scudder, 1866 


_ Racket-tailed Emerald 

Dorocordulia libera (Selys, 1871) 


_ Beaverpond Baskettail 

Epitheca canis (McLachlan, 1886) 


_ Common Baskettail 

E. cynosura (Say, 1839) 


_Prince Baskettail 

E. princeps Hagen, 1861 

11 

_ Spiny Baskettail 

E. spinigera (Selys, i97i) 


_ Uhler’s Sundragon 

Helocordulia uhleri (Selys, 1871) 


_ Stygian Shadowdragon 

Neurocordulia yamaskanensis (Provancher, 1875) 

Ringed Emerald 

Somarochlora albicincta (Burmeister, 1839) 


_Ski-tailed Emerald 

S. elangata (Scudder, 1866) 

in 

_ Forcipate Emerald 

S. forcipata (Scudder, 1866) 


_ Delicate Emerald 

S. franklini (Selys, 1878) 


_ Kennedy’s Emerald 

S. kennedyi Walker, 1918 


Oceliated Emerald 

S. minor Calvert in Harvey, 1898 


__ __ Clamp-tipped Emerald 

S. tenebrosa Say, 1839 

• '4 

Brush-tipped Emerald 

S. walshii Scudder, 1866 


Williamson’s Emerald 

S. williamsoni Walker, 1907 


_ Ebony Boghaunter 

Williamsonia fletcheri Williamson, 1923 


Skimmers 

Family Libellulidae 


_ Calico Pennant 

Celithemis elisa (Hagen, 1861) 


_ Halloween Pennant 

C. eponina (Drury, 1773) 


_ Eastern Pondhawk 

Erythemis simplicicollis Say, 1839 


_ Frosted Whiteface 

Leucorrhitua frigida Hagen, 1890 


_Crimson-ringed Whiteface 

L. gladalis Hagen, 1890 

■ 

_ Hudsonion Whiteface 

L. hudsonica (Selys, 1850) 


_ Dot-tailed Whiteface 

L. intacta (Hagen, 1861) 


Red-waisted Whiteface 

L. proximo Calvert, 1890 


_ Slaty Skimmer 

Libellula incesta Hagen, 1861 


_Chalk-fronted Skimmer 

L. Julia Uhler, 1857 

1 

Widow Skimmer 

L. luctuosa Burmeister, 1839 


_ Common Whitetail 

L. tydia Drury, 1773 


_ Twelve-spotted Skimmer 

L. pulchella Drury, 1773 


_ Four-spotted Skimmer 

L. quadrimaculata Linnaeus, 1758 


_ Elfin Skimmer 

Nannoihemis bella (Uhler, 1857) 

in 

Wandering Glider 

Pantala flavescens (Fabricius, 1798) 


_ Spot-winged Glider 

P. hymenaea (Say, 1839) 


_ Variegated Meadowhawk 

Sympeirum corruption (Hagen, 1861) 


_ Saffron-winged Meadowhawk 

S. costiferum (Hagen, 1861) 


__ Black Meadowhawk 

S. dame (Sulzer, 1776) WMM 

* 

_ Cherry-faced Meadowhawk 

S. internum Montgomery, 1943 


Jane’s Meadowhawk 

S. janeae Carle, 1993 


_ White-faced Meadowhawk 

S. obtrusum (Hagen, 1867) 


_ Ruby Meadowhawk 

S. rubicundulum (Say, 1839) 


Band-winged Meadowhawk 

S. semicincnm (Say, 1839) 

up 

_Yellow-legged Meadowhawk 

S. vicinum (Hagen, 1861) 
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Editor’s note: 

John Sankey’s Dragonflies and Damselflies of the Ottawa District (which includes keys) 
is available for $3.50 at Birders Nature Store, U 101-2 Beechwood Ave., Vanier. 

An update of his keys will be published in a later issue of T&L.. 
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“Winter” Dispersal of Immature Gyrfalcons 
South of Ottawa and Sault Ste Marie 

Ian B. Flann 

This report originated with my sighting of two white Gyrfalcons (Falco 
msticolus) flying over my garden. It deals primarily with identification of 
Gyrfalcons at a distance, with comparisons between Gyrfalcons and Peregrine 
Falcons (Falco peregrinus), and with the winter spatial and time distributions 
of Gyrfalcons (in Eastern NA.) that have dispersed as far south as Ottawa, or 
further. 

Gyrfalcon in June 

On 4 June 92, a beautiful sunny morning, I was standing in my garden studying 
some recently planted flowers when I suddenly heard a loud piping call with a 
shorebird-like quality. I looked up and saw a large white bird flying quickly to¬ 
ward me at an altitude of 400-500 feet. I immediately asked myself “What large 
white shorebird flies like a bullet?” My 7x50 binoculars were at hand. I looked 
at the bird (at an angle of perhaps 45 degrees vertically, and a bit from the 
side) and the first feature that registered in my mind was large, white triangular 
wings. At once I realized that it was a falcon, and must be a Gyrfalcon. 

The most prominent features were the high speed, the repeated calling of the 
bird, and the fact that the primaries folded together (or “fell into place”) at 
the termination of each wing stroke to form a clearly defined point, like the 30 
degree point of a triangle. At the termination of each stroke the wings seemed 
“frozen” in space for an instant, and the outer half of the wing evoked the 
image of a scimitar, or something pointed, stamped from sheet metal. Prior 
to this “termination” phase the primaries formed a fairly pointed wing but the 
separated tips of several primary feathers were clearly visible. At its point of 
maximum depth the wing appeared quite deep, and it looked powerful. 

I studied the leading edge of the wing intently, it was smoothly curved with no 
indication of a wrist. Many Gyrfalcon drawings do show a pronounced wrist, 
and this has puzzled me. However, the following observation by Dr. Tom Cade 
(a world authority on falcons) explains the situation: “The important point to 
remember is that Gyrfalcons, like other birds, change the apparent shape of 
their wings and the pattern of their wing movements depending on the air con¬ 
ditions around them - whether flying into a strong wind, going down wind, or 
quartering, etc., - as well as the kind of flight they are engaged in - gliding, 
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cruising slowly by flapping, or full out flapping pursuit, etc. In some modes of 
flight a bend in the wing is quite apparent - especially at full recovery at the 
end of the upstroke. During normal cruising flight in still air there is little or no 
bend at the wrist, except on recovery - also, of course, during soaring flight 
when the wings are fully extended.” 

I desperately searched for some other identifying feature, aside from the dark 
wing tips, and finally noticed that the underside was uniformly streaked with 
fine, short gray longitudinal (vertical) lines, exactly as shown on the underside 
of the white bird in Peterson’s guide (p.163,1980). The flight was fast and 
straight. 

Immature white Gyrfalcons are almost always streaked below instead of barred 
and spotted. The chest of the adult is usually white (Brown and Amadon 1968; 
B. Mutch, personal communication). Some adults are snow-white underneath 
(Cade 1960). I failed to notice the colour of the feet. The cere and foot (are) 
yellow in the adult and greyish in the juvenile (Cramp and Simmons 1980). 

(The “cere” is a covering on the base of the upper mandible.) 

I stood there almost in shock, looking down and thinking about the bird, when 
again I heard that loud “shorebird” call. I looked up and saw a second white 
bird speeding toward me, same course (SW) and altitude. For an instant I 
thought that I must be dreaming. Everything was identical for the second bird 
except that, when it was directly overhead, it banked suddenly, darted to the 
side a few feet, and then resumed its original course. I observed no colour 
change when it banked. It repeated its call several times. 

I rushed to the house to search my bird books and tapes for the “voice” of the 
Gyrfalcon, and found nothing. The fact that the birds should have been in the 
Arctic on June 4, escaped me; it was the two white birds together that I thought 
was exceptional. I subsequently learned that there are three quite variable col¬ 
our phases or morphs in the Gyrfalcon, i.e., although colour is inherited, the 
colour of the bird from any particular egg is not necessarily the colour of either 
parent. Two, or even three morphs can be found in the same nest. One author¬ 
ity refers to a “range of plumages, from almost pure white through grey and 
brown to rarely dark” (Cramp & Simmons 1980). “Colouration tends to vary 
with latitude and longitude. Virtually all Gyrs on Greenland and Baffin (and 
wintering birds on Iceland) are white, with the whitest being the most north¬ 
erly. Further south, I have heard of black birds from Ungava. In the central 
Arctic where I work, it is about 50:50 white/grey although differentiation be¬ 
tween the two is sometimes unclear. In the Yukon and Alaska, they are pretty 
much all brown” (C. Shank, personal communication). (For further informa¬ 
tion on colour variation, see Ellis et al. 1992 and Schmutz and Schmutz 1981.) 
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Calls of Gyrfalcons 

When I asked Monty Brigham (a specialist on birdcalls and on the recording of 
them) about the call of the Gyrfalcon, he immediately replied “a loud, piping 
shorebird-like call,” although he was subsequently unable to provide a refer¬ 
ence. In 1995 Mr Joseph Carreiro (Canadian Wildlife Service) said that on at 
least one occasion he had heard a Gyrfalcon giving that call. 

In 19961 contacted Dr Cade who said “I never thought of the Gyr calls I have 
heard as being “shorebird-like” or “piping,” but now that you have mentioned 
it, some of the calls we refer to as “chatters” and “chitters” are somewhat like 
some of the calls I hear Long-billed Curlews make on their nesting territories.” 

Dr Mossop in the Yukon refers to a “high-pitched cacking call” (personal 
co mmuni cation). Cramp and Simmons (1980) refers to a “rattling scream.” 
Another authority refers to a chattering scream: kak-kak-kak-kak. Obviously, 
with regard to the voice of the Gyrfalcon, we have a transliteration problem, 
as well as a variety of calls. 

Subsequently Dr. Cade recorded calls from a male and female pair on three 
successive days in February (total tape length about 14 minutes). The birds 
were in adjoining cages in a building. Bearing in mind the minuscule sample, 
my tin ear, and a 5-year gap, the calls I heard in 1992 bore a strong resem¬ 
blance to the calls of Dr. Cade’s female Gyrfalcon. The close proximity of the 
bird to the microphone removed the softening effect of distance. The calls of 
Dr. Cade’s male bird were considerably harsher than those of the female, and 
the “sub-calls” within a single call from the male were clearly spaced further 
apart. To put it another way, the female talked much faster than the male. I can 
see why I mistook the 1992 calls for those from a flock of shorebirds, and why 
others would not make that connection. I conclude that I saw two immature 
females. 

With regard to the difference between the calls of a Gyr and those of a Pereg¬ 
rine, the calls of the Gyr are “often distinctly gruffer, deeper and louder than 
those of the Peregrine” (Cramp and Simmons 1980). 

Gyrfalcon and Peregrine Comparisons 

I searched my books for comparisons between Gyrfalcons and Peregrines at 
a distance, and found very little. I was just lucky to see white Gyrfalcons; other¬ 
wise I would have assumed that they were Peregrines (without even realizing 
that it was theoretically too late for Gyrfalcons). The fact that I was close 
enough to see the short grey streaks was icing on the cake. 

This report is partially an attempt to provide some comparisons and partially 
to correct an unfortunate misconception concerning the “Ottawa season” for 
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Gyrfalcons. When I discussed my sighting with a pair of highly experienced 
Ottawa birders, one said: “Anything is possible but it is highly unlikely so late in 
the season;” the other said: “Any Ottawa June Gyrfalcon sighting is an optical 
illusion.” [For an excellent example of the latter, see the 2 July 87 photo of a 
Snowy Owl perched on a post a few miles south of Ottawa (Di Labio 1988)]. 

Concerning the appearance of the Gyrfalcon and Peregrine in flight, I asked 
Dr. Cade to comment on Peterson’s Gyrfalcon reference to the “wing beats 
being deceptively slower.” He replied “I think that what Peterson meant was 
that the wing beat of a large falcon appears slower than that of a smaller one, 
although in fact it may not be - just as a Teal appears to fly faster than a Pintail 
because it is smaller, but in fact, it does not fly as fast.” 

With regard to wingbeat,“I think there are some differences in the pattern of 
the wing beat, including span ratio* and related variables. My impression is 
that the span ratio is greater in the Gyr and that it moves its wings through a 
wider arc (greater stroke amplitude) than the Peregrine, with more movement 
at the joint of the humerus with the pectoral girdle (i.e., at the shoulder joint), 
whereas the Peregrine moves its wings more at the wrist joint - more of a fast 
flicking movement than an up and down stroking. This may be why you noticed 
the wing tip feathers “fell into place” at the end of each stroke” (Dr. Cade, per¬ 
sonal communication). (One author provides a contrary description.) Although 
the Gyr wing tips are pointed, they are more rounded than those of a Peregrine 
(Cade 1960).l 

Dr David Bird referred to the flicking wing tips of the Peregrine in contrast to 
the “full wing beat” of the Gyrfalcon (personal communication). 

According to Cade, “ One of the best distinguishing features of the Gyr in flight 
is the wider-based wing and blunter wing tip when spread, and the longer tail. 

I agree that Gyrfalcons are probably often misidentified as Peregrines, or even 
as Goshawks, when they are in low, dashing flight.” One reference states that 
Gyrfalcons tend to fly low, flushing prey which they pursue with speed and 
power (Birds of North America 1983). My only previous sighting of a Gyrfal¬ 
con (?) was out near the airport in a light snowfall. A large dark falcon flew 
across the road only 25-30 m in front of the car. It was flying so low that it must 
have almost grazed the top of the wire fence, between the tops of the posts. 


* The span ratio is the ratio of the wing span during the upstroke, when the 
wing is partially flexed, to that in the down stroke, when it is fuly extended. 
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Several authors refer to the possibility of confusing albino Red-tailed Hawks 
with white Gyrfalcons. Another refers to possible confusion with a perched 
dark-phase Rough-legged Hawk (Bull 1974). Another refers to Gyrfalcon 
sighting s that turned out to be young, dark Peregrines (Veit et al. 1993), and 
yet another points out that soaring falcons often look like buteos. 

The single most important feature to separate dark Gyrs from Peregrines at 
reasonably close range is the Gyr’s dark head. The Peregrine has a bold wide 
dark sideburn set off by a white area on each side of the sidebum. The grey 
Gyrfalcon can have a thin dark sideburn. Several excellent books are available 
dealing with the identification of raptors in flight. 

Speed 

There is an interesting comparison between Gyrs and Peregrines: “A Pereg¬ 
rine, for all its speed, must capture its prey in a long chase or relies on a mete¬ 
oric stoop (swoop) that capitalizes on surprise. The Gyr simply flies prey 
down” (Dunne et al. 1988). 

A rather obvious question concerns the speed of each species. A recent study 
involved 4 Gyrfalcons, 2 Peregrine Falcons, and 3 hybrids (which occur only 
when bred in captivity; the normal breeding season of the two species is at least 
one month apart). The ground speeds were determined over a 500 m course; 
measurements were taken over the central 300 m. Corrections were made to 
determine air speeds. Concurrent video records provided the wing beat data 
(Pennycuik et al. 1994). 



No. of 
Birds 

Mean 

Pursuit 

Air Speed 
(km per h) 

No. or 

Observations 

Wing Beat 
Frequency 
(beats 
per sec.) 

Gyrfalcon 

4 

62.7 

118 

5.27 

Peregrin* 

2 

45.7 

97 

533 

Gyr/Peregrine 

Hybrids 

3 

563 

115 

5.47 


These speeds and frequencies are undoubtedly greater than normal “cruising” 
figures. Speed and frequency depend strongly on body weight and air density 
(C. Pennycuick, personal communication). The flicking wing tips of the Pereg¬ 
rine result in greater wing beat frequency but lower speed. The intermediate 
speed of the hybrids is of particular interest. Loon and Grebe wingbeat fre- 
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quencies are in the same range (Fisher and Peterson 1964) while Sage Grouse 
escape frequency in the same study was 9.65. 

Winter Range 

Peterson’s map indicates a “Casual” or “Accidental” south to dashed line 
which seems to pass from Washington to just south of Chicago. However, a list 
of Ottawa Gyrfalcon sightings which I compiled from T&L be ginning in 1972, 
shows Gyrfalcon sightings in 21 of the last 24 seasons, including at least 5 birds 
in 80/81 and 4 in 93/94. This is a lot more than “Accidental.” 

Several authors refer to Gyrfalcon fall and spring migrants. This is a misnomer. 
Rather, these represent erratic winter dispersals of young birds. “The Gyrfal¬ 
con is the only diurnal bird of prey resident during the winter in the Arctic” 
(Perrins 1976). “Birds wintering south of their breeding range (are usually) 
solitary; probably non-breeders - largely juveniles and sub-adults.” “More 
females migrate than males. Juveniles move south as weather worsens and 
diversity of prey lessens” (Platt 1976). A tabulation based almost entirely on 
1966-74 western observations of Gyrfalcons that had moved south shows 
25 juveniles and 6 adults (Platt 1976). Cade (1982) agrees with this. 

The 1971-72 season was marked by an invasion of gyrfalcons right across the 
continent, from New Jersey to Wyoming to Oregon; there were approximately 
59 birds in all (Buckley 1972). 

Dispersal Records 

Ottawa - Among the 57 sightings of Gyrfalcons, the earliest arrival dates were 
27 Oct 73,6 Nov 92, and 14 Nov 82. The latest dates (aside from my 4 June 92 
sighting of two white Gyrs) were 1 May 84, and 27 Apr 92. In addition there 
was a 20 May 56 record accepted by a prominent birder (Bell, 1985). 

Ontario (excluding Ottawa) - A volunteer at the Royal Ontario Museum went 
through Ontario Birds from 1971 to 1993. He picked out 21 “Accepted” sight¬ 
ings. Of these, the only important one was 24 Sept 86 at Long Point (which ex¬ 
tends SE into Lake Erie). There were 5 birds in 1980-81. To my dismay, the 
Ontario Birds list did not include any of the 37 Ottawa sightings which I had 
compiled from T&L for the same period. 

The most interesting Ontario record is 22 June 35 on the north shore of Mani- 
toulin Island, south of Espanola. “A grey-phase bird that occupied a “granite” 
hill repeatedly darted at us” (Williams 1942). 

In order to present a broader picture of the winter range, I gathered data 
from most states lying between Ottawa to Sault Ste Marie in the north and 
Washington, D.C. to south of Chicago in the south. In many cases it would 
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be impossible to tell which sightings were ultimately “Accepted” without a 
labourious search, if at all. All the records which represent the edge of a range 
in either space or time are “Accepted.” 

New York State - has many specimens beginning with Oct. 1890. According to 
The Kingbird, from 89/90 onward there were about 25 sightings. Most occurred 
at the three corners of the state - Niagara, the Adirondacks, and Long Island. 
The latest sigh tings were 12 Apr 36 and 7 Apr 63. 

On one occasion (6 Mar 81) the observers were able to get close enough to 
a white-phase gyrfalcon “to see a very distinct dusky moustachial stripe and 
a dusky stripe through the eye,” as well as “the bluish cere and legs which 
marked this individual as an immature.” “It was seen to take waterfowl, 
including Brant and Black Duck” (The Kingbird 1981). 

Pennsylvania — has more Gyr records than any other portion of the area cover¬ 
ed by this report. The Gyrfalcon is a rare but somewhat regular winter visitor. 
The first specimen was taken in Salina (in SW PA, only 57 miles from the Mary¬ 
land-West Virginia border) in 1913. From 1913 to 1950 there were 13 sightings, 
including 4 specimens; from 1951 to 1980 there were 16 sightings, and from 
1981 to 1996,26 sightings, for a total of 55 (Fingerhood and Lipschutz 1982, 
Fingerhood 1984, Poole 1964, Stull et al. 1985 p. 77, Pennsylvania ORC, and 
Santner et al. 1992). Of the above, 35 were from the various hawk lookouts 
along the Appalachians, 10 from the Lake Erie area, and 6 from Lancaster 
County (farmland just SW of some hawk lookouts). Since 1970 there have been 
12 years with no sightings. The two earliest sightings were 15 Sept 40 and 25 
Sept 66. The latest (aside from Lancaster) were 27 Feb 73 and 25 Mar 83. 

The most unusual sightings were the prolonged winter visits to a quarry in 
the farmland of Lancaster County near Leola, south of the Appalachians. 

In 1981/82 there were 3 Gyrs: a fully mature, dark (chocolate grey) female; a 
smaller, white-phase male; and later a (lighter) dark bird. The latter was seen 
less often than the first dark grey bird and left 19 Mar 82. (Quarry workers 
claimed that the white bird had been “hanging around” the quarry for the last 5 
years.) On 31 Dec 82 the white Gyrfalcon returned to the quarry location. 

On 1 Jan 83 the (first) dark bird returned. This is the only known example of 
true migration of Gyrfalcons in eastern NA. (The first sighting was sometimes 
classed as “dark” and sometimes as “grey.”) Of all the specimens taken in all 
locations, this is only the second clear record of bird maturity. 

“At first the birds acted normally, on January 6 they were seen flying together 
over the quarry, locking talons in mid-air. But it soon appeared that the grey- 
phase Gyrfalcon was acting strangely. On January 9 it never moved from its 
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perch in the quarry.” On the 12th it died due to a lesion caused by a flatworm. 
The white-phase Gyrfalcon returned and “lit where the grey-phase Gyrfalcon 
had perched before its death. It stayed for approximately one minute, cooing, 
and then flew out circling and drifted southwesterly....” (Fingerhood 1984). 

This is the first reference to voice, aside from the author’s 4 June 92 si ghting . 
The white bird remained in the area until 4 April 83. 

Of the 50 PA sightings (excluding the 5 in Lancaster Co. in 81/82 and 82/83) 37 
were in the period Sept to Dec inclusive, and 4 were for February onward. 

(The comparable figures for Ottawa are 26 and 21, and for NJ 26 and 13.) 

I asked about the nature of the Gyr dispersal and about the extent of the 
spring hawk watch in comparison to the fall watch. Apparently the spring hawk 
watch in PA is very limited, contrary to the practice at Derby Hill, NY (David 
Schwenk, personal communication). One PA observer saw a Gyr flying directly 
north to south, diagonally across the Appalachians rather than along them, and 
he feels that this is normal for Gyrs (and Rough-legs) both in the spring and 
in the fall. It is a random southern movement rather than an Appalachian- 
oriented movement. 

A tribute is due to the hardy band of dedicated souls who man the various 
hawk lookouts from September to December. One interesting account was 
the following: “I held a lonely watch on the morning of October 16,1936. Low 
hanging clouds and heavy mists curtained the terrain. Not a hawk had come. 
After a time a large flock of wild geese swept out of the mists, and their clarion 
notes, resounding through the mountain, seemed to convey tidings of some¬ 
thing wonderful to happen. The mists presently scattered, and at 11.20 a.m. a 
huge falcon in very dark plumage pulled up its sails almost directly above me, 
and within seventy feet. It veered a trifle, hesitated, and then sailed off towards 
the south, moving very slowly, a Gyrfalcon indubitably” (M. Broun 1948 in 
Fingerhood and Lipschutz 1982). 

Do the lookouts catch all the Gyrfalcons? Do they migrate at night? “Our 
knowledge ... remains largely speculative. Radio-tracked Peregrines have 
been recorded flying at night, and both Peregrines and Merlins have been 
seen coming ashore at Cape May at dawn” (Dunne et al. 1988). Time data for 
17 PA hawk watch sightings range from 9:37 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.; 13 of these sight¬ 
ings were between 12:30 and 4:30 p.m. 

These Gyrfalcons fly 2240 km (1400 miles) from Ungava Bay to the hawk look¬ 
outs of PA, and then, poof!, they disappear. If they continued their SW course 
from Second Mountain to MD and VA at an average speed of 45 km/h (28 
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mph), it would take another 3 1/2 h to reach these states. I will return to this 
subject later. 

Ohio - at least 15 confirmed records for the state since 1907, mostly along the 
western end of Lake Erie, where Gyrfalcons are casual winter visitors. How¬ 
ever, the 1907 specimen came from Fayette Co., only 104 km (65 miles) from 
the Kentucky border. The only extended winter residence record comes from 
Paulding Co., SW of Detroit. That bird was observed regularly from 15 Dec 95 
to 16 Mar 96. The earliest record was 24 Sept 92 near Lake Erie, specimen 
taken. The latest Ohio records are 26 Mar 67 and 14 Mar 62 (Ohio ORC). 

Michigan - Almost no Gyrs reported prior to 1967. From that year “through 
1993 there were more than 50 reports” (which is surprisingly high). “Now it 
is a rare winter resident and casual spring and fall migrant” (McPeek 1994). 

The earliest arrival was 17 Oct 82 at Muskegon. Latest spring departures are 
14 May 83, near Sault Ste Marie, and 29 May 82 in Houghton County, west of 
Sault Ste Marie. (A 23 Aug 89 report was rejected.) 

Indiana - Only one confirmed sighting, a dark morph, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. This is the second earliest arrival on record - 16 Sept 86 (K. Brock, 
personal communication). 

Illinois - Starting in 1953, the 11 records for northern Illinois and 6 for central 
Illinois were recorded between 4 Oct and 31 Mar. A 5-day display (20-24 Oct 
87) by an adult 288 km (180 miles) SSE of Chicago leaves one wondering 
“Where did it go from Springfield?” The 3 Nov 71 specimen was an immature 
grey female (Bohlen 1989). 

New Jersey - There have been 44 recorded sightings. The first was by Cass in 
prior to 1869, and the next one was at Brigantine (on the coast near Cape 
May) 9 Feb 41. The two earliest arrivals were 29 Sept 80 and 1 Oct 82; the two 
latest departures were 27 May 72 and 18 Apr 72 (A IJ Ornithological Records 
Committee). 

When the data for Michigan and Illinois are compared with the data from New 
Jersey and New York, one might suspect that, for many years, Gyrs in Michigan 
and Illinois were misidentified as Peregrines simply because Gyrs were not sup¬ 
posed to be there. 

West Virginia has no known Gyrfalcon sightings, although the information 
gathered for this report suggests that Gyrs probably reach West Virginia at 
least every 5 years. There have been numerous New Jersey sightings further 
south than the northern borders of Maryland, West Virginia and Delaware. 
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Delaware and Maryland - The only Delaware sighting was 11 Nov 74 at 
Wilmington (Delaware Museum). The only Maryland record is an immature 
grey Gyrfalcon found near Lilypons, 9 Feb 95,112 km (70 miles) south of 
Waggoner’s Gap, PA. It remained until at least Feb 19 (Maryland Birdlife 
1995). 

Virginia - The first record is an immature bird shot 29 Jan 84 in Rockingham 
Co., about 128 km (80 miles) south of the PA border, and on the WV border, 
the only Eastern record further south than Cape May. The bird was taken to a 
veterinarian. It partially recovered and lived at the Wildlife Center until 1995 
(Virginia SORC). (There is no Nov 71 record.) 

The second VA record was an immature grey morph trapped and banded 27 
Nov 91 on Short Hill Mountain 5 km (3 miles) SE of Harper’s Ferry, WV. Since 
this bird was on the Appalachian flyway, I backtracked to the various hawk 
lookouts in PA. Bingo! On 9 Nov 91 a grey bird had been recorded at Second 
Mountain, flying high and heading south. (A hawk trap is often a spring-loaded 
mist net baited with a frisky starling or pigeon.) 

North Carolina and Kentucky - no record yet. 

Winter Range Summary 

The most southerly Gyrfalcon nesting records for Ontario and Quebec are 
at the junction of Hudson and James Bays, a long way from Virginia (Brodeur 
et al. 1995). However, they are only 1016 km (635 miles) from Ottawa. Recent 
Alberta data (a Peregrine was tagged with a satellite transmitter) proves that 
Peregrines can migrate 1500 km (937 miles) in three days (G. Holroyd, person¬ 
al communication). The Pennycuik data indicate that Gyrs fly approximately 
137 times faster than Peregrines, or 685 km/day. Therefore, Ottawa is less than 
two days flying time from the closest Gyr nesting sites. 

A dark, adult gyrfalcon was observed 10 Aug 90 in Kamouraska Co., Quebec, 
NE of Quebec City, south of the St. Lawrence, and 224 km (140 miles) north 
of Ottawa in latitude (Gosselin 1991). While outside the area covered by this 
report, it is still relevant. Similarly, a white 1st year gyrfalcon was observed near 
Monida, Montana (further south than Ottawa) on 17 July 93. The bird was un¬ 
dergoing its first moult. The ventral streaks of an immature were disappearing, 
to be replaced by the white chest of an adult. (The large black arrowheads on 
the back change to tiny V-shaped markings, and the head markings disappear. 
The back becomes considerably lighter.) The bird was “panting” although it 
was in a rugged, cool valley among the mountains, with lots of prey (B. Mutch, 
personal communication). Neither bird was calling. 
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The “winter” range and time information can be summarized as follows: in 
the area bounded by Sault Ste Marie, Ottawa, Cape May (NJ), Pittsburgh 
(PA), and Springfield (IL) there are confirmed Gyrfalcon sightings/specimens 
from 15 September to 22 June, inclusive. There were relatively few sightings in 
the southwesterly portion of this area. Excluding Ontario, Michigan and New 
York State, there were 135 sightings: 22% were 15 Sept to the end of Oct; 67% 
Nov-Feb; and 11% Mar-22 June. 

In the area covered by this report there have been eleven April, five May and 


two June records. The May 

and June records are as follows: 

May 1,1984 

Ottawa 

14,1983 

Sault Ste Marie 

20,1956 

Ottawa 

27,1972 

New Jersey 

29,1982 

Sault Ste Marie (west of) 

June 4,1992 

Ottawa (a pair of birds) 

22,1935 

Manitoulin Island (attacked observers) 


Conclusion 

With regard to the author’s 4 June 92 sighting of two immature white Gyrs fly¬ 
ing in a southwesterly direction over Ottawa, the most remarkable feature was 
not the date; it was the two birds flying together in this area. Aside from the 
unique migration episode in Lancaster Co., PA, this is the only record, in the 
area covered by this report, of two birds travelling together. 

In spite of the great variation in the dark markings of white Gyrs, under excel¬ 
lent field conditions t his pair appeared identical from below (although not seen 
at exactly the same time). This also is remarkable. The repeated calling by both 
birds would be normal on the tundra but again there is no record of such call¬ 
ing in the area covered by this report. A recent check with PA hawk watchers 
revealed no instances of an observer hearing a passing Gyrfalcon. 

Instructions concerning the reporting of sightings to the Rare Bird Committee 
request that the observer nominate the next most likely species to the one ident¬ 
ified, and then explain why the observer eliminated this species. Accordingly, 
for my 4 June 92 si gh ting I nominate Snowy Owls on steroids, and eliminate 
them on the basis of the pointed wings which I observed. I reported my sighting 
to the Committee but heard nothing further. Too late in the season? This 
phrase should be banned from the birder’s lexicon. There is too much danger 
of confusing “probability” with “certainty.” 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050) after 10 a.m. 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier, leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential 
on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists ’ Club) 
to E.M. Dickson, 2037 Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7, at least ten 
days in advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of 
the outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not 
have to wait to the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due 
to low registration. We also wish to discourage the actual payment of bus fees on 
the day of the event. 

EVENTS AT THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE: The Club is grateful 
to the Museum for their cooperation and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Club members must be prepared to show their membership 
cards to gain access for Club functions after regular museum hours. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 860-9000 to leam of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings call Michael Tate at 
825-1231. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee and is available to 
members and non-members. 

Le Club des Omithologues de VOutaouais has a similar service, in French, run 
by Daniel St-Hilaire at 778-3413 and the Bird Status Line is 778-0737. 

Sunday BUTTERFLIES OF SUMMER 

5 July Leaden Bob Bracken 

9:00 a.m. Meet- Lincoln Height Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This is the last scheduled opportunity this season to enjoy 
these fascinating and beautiful insects. In the past, this trip 
has focused on wetland specialties such as the rare Two 
Spotted and Dion Skippers, as well as the Baltimore, one of 
the most spectacular butterflies found in the Ottawa District. 
If conditions are favourable, we expect to see 30 species. The 
emphasis will be on Field recognition mixed with a lot of fun. 
Bring along your children, a lunch and a net, if you have one. 
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BUS EXCURSION: CHAFFEY’S LOCKS 
Leaders: Peter Hall and Bob Bracken 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Cost: $25.00 (includes transportation, trail fees and a 
B.B.Q. supper at the Biology Station). 

(PLEASE REGISTER EARLY; see Coming Events 
introduction for details). 

This excursion to the Queen’s Univ. Biology Station and the 
trails, beach and facilities of the Skycroft Outdoor Centre, is 
in an area of the Rideau Lakes district representing a 
transition zone where many southern species reach their 
northern limit. Highlights may include Cerulean and 
Golden-winged Warblers, Black-billed Cuckoos, Black Rat 
Snake, rare ferns and butterflies. A boat trip to observe 
Ospreys and Common Loons on Lake Opinicon may also be 
arranged. The barbeque supper with salads and dessert will 
be in the late afternoon. Remember to bring your own lunch 
and a drink, binoculars and a bathing suit. 

Saturday THE DRAGONS OF MORRIS ISLAND 

18 July -A JOINT OUTING WITH 

8:30 a.m. THE MACNAMARA FIELD NATURALISTS 
Leaders: Bob Bracken and Chris Lewis 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This is the 2nd of 3 planned summer field trips to enjoy the 
oft overlooked Odonata. The Morris Island Conservation 
Area continues to be one of the most rewarding places to 
hunt for dragonflies. It offers a fantastic variety of species 
and habitats (55 species have been recorded to date) and 
promises a good time for all. Join Chris and Bob and your 
fellow naturalists from the Arnprior club in exploring for 
these amazing insects in a stunning natural environment. 
Bring along a lunch and an insect net, if you have one, and 
try out your skill in capturing one of these dragons from the 
past! Again, children are most welcome on this outing. 

Sunday FERN IDENTIFICATION FIELD TRIP 

19 July Leaden Bill Arthurs 

1:00 p.m. Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, St. Laurent Boulevard at Smyth Road. 

This will be an afternoon general botanical walk in the Mer 
Bleue Conservation Area with a special emphasis on some 
of the local fern species. 


Sunday 
12 July 
8:00 a.m. 
to 

8:00 p.m. 
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Sunday 
26 July 
9:00 a.m, 


Saturday 
8 August 
7:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
9 August 
9:00 a.m. 


SHRUBS OF THE MER BLEUE 
Leaden Bob Bracken 

Meet: Supreme Court Building, front entrance, Wellington 
at Kent Street. 

This outing is intended to discover and appreciate many 
of the common woodland species of shrubs and trees that 
inhabit fens and bogs. The Mer Bleue Conservation Area 
offers an incredible opportunity to access (with dry feet) 
a large wetland complex with its inherent variety of plants. 
The group should encounter more than 60 species on our 
quest to become familiar with the “woody” flora of this very 
special area. Interesting herbaceous plants will also be 
identified and enjoyed. Please bring along a lunch and any 
appropriate field guides you may wish to consult. 

BIRDING TOUR OF THE EASTERN SEWAGE LAGOONS 
Leaden Bruce Di Labio 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, St. Laurent Boulevard at Smyth Road 
This long, half-day outing is intended primarily for novice 
birdwatchers to improve their skills in the identification of 
migrating shorebirds and interesting species of breeding 
waterfowl. Several sewage lagoons located near small 
communities east of Ottawa will be visited. 


MINNOWS, MUDPUPPIES AND MOLLUSCS: 
CREATURES FROM A HIDDEN WORLD 
Leaden Bob Bracken 

Meet: Entrance gate to the Britannia Filtration Plant 
This will be a rare opportunity for Club members to observe 
some of the diverse life forms that dwell under the surface of 
the water. We hope to identify over a dozen species of fish 
(mainly minnows) as well as locate the region’s only true 
aquatic salamander. This will also be an occasion to learn 
about some of the common molluscs of the Ottawa area. 
Rubber boots or hip waders are preferable but old running 
shoes and shorts for wading in shallow water are acceptable. 
Items will be brought to shore for those who choose not to 
test the waters. A small seine net will be used to capture the 
fish. Please bring a lunch, a drink and insect repellent for this 
outing of 4 or 5 hours duration. 
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Sunday 
16 August 
8:30 a.m. 


Sunday 
30 August 
7:00 a.m. 


Date and 
Time to be 
decided 


Date and 
Time to be 
decided 


PTERIDOPHYTES: THE FERNS AND 
FERN ALLIES OF STONY SWAMP 
Leaden Bob Bracken 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This full-day outing is to view some of the 50 locally surviving 
species of the first vascular plant groups that reigned 
supreme when dinosaurs ruled the earth. The emphasis will 
be on species identification and a number of regionally rare 
species should be seen. Please bring a lunch, plenty of 
liquids, insect repellent and comfortable footwear 
(preferably hiking boots). No washroom facilities available. 

LATE SUMMER BIRDS AND 
CONFUSING FALL WARBLERS 
Leaden Bernie Ladouceur 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Join Bernie on a morning outing to discover the interesting 
birds to be seen towards the end of the summer. Bring along 
a snack, binoculars and a spotting scope, if you have one. 

MUSHROOM FIELD TRIP 

Leaden Bob Bennett and Tom Stein 

This outing will be limited to 25 participants. Please register 

before August 22nd at the Club number (722-3050). When a 

precise date has been established, registrants will be notified 

of the details and meeting place. 

STARGAZING WITH 

THE ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY 

Leaders: Philip Martin (OFNC) and Glen Le Drew of the 

Royal Astronomical Society of Canada. 

Meet: Neatby Bldg., front entrance, 1 block W of the Irving 
Place-Maple Lane Drive traffic fight on Carling Ave. 
Observation of the stars, the planets and the galaxies, as 
well as other features of the night sky (even the Moon!) from 
the Indian River Observatory near Almonte, can be a truly 
memorable experience in either late Sept, or early Oct. The 
trip is limited to 25 people so please register by Sept. 15 
at the Club number (722-3050). Registrants will be advised 
when a specific date has been chosen and a map with direct¬ 
ions will be distributed at the meeting place. Unfavourable 
weather may necessitate a rescheduling of the trip. 
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Sunday 

6 September 

9 JO a.m. 

ASTERS AND GOLDENRODS 

Leaders: Ellaine Dickson and Robina Bennett 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Bring a snack for this half-day trip as well as back issues 
(if you have them) of “Goldenrods” T&L 25(4):114-121 and 
“Asters of the Ottawa District” T&L 29(3):89-99, or any 
other field guides that may help solve the identification 
riddles posed by the various species of asters and goldenrods. 

Tuesday 

8 September 
8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

MEMBERS’ SLIDE NIGHT 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Admission: At least one natural history slide or a 50 cent 
donation to the Alfred Bog Fund. 

An ideal occasion to share your favourite natural history 
slides and reminiscences of past trips, both local and further 
afield, with fellow Club members. Those bringing a single 
slide need not speak if they so choose. Those bringing up 
to the maximum of 15 slides should contact either Rick 
Leavens (835-3336) or Michael Brandreth (824-6239) to 
prearrange their presentation. 

Saturday 

12 September 
10:00 a.m. 

to 

2:00 p.m. 

FLETCHER WILDLIFE GARDEN 

2nd ANNUAL GARAGE SALE 

Our garage sale is a major fundraiser for the Fletcher 

Wildlife Garden, but we need your donations to help make 
the event a success. If you have good quality gardening 
implements, books (all books), objects d’art, tools, toys, 

# 

jigsaw puzzles, or anything else you care to donate, we’d be 
happy to receive your items. Plants, indoor and outdoor, are 
especially popular. We’ll gladly pick up your donations if 
you call Christine at 798-1620. 
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Sunday 
13 September 
9:00 a.m. 



ANNUAL PICNIC: BUS TRIP TO THE MILL OF KINTAIL 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Cost: $10.00 (PLEASE REGISTER EARLY ... see Coming 
Events introduction for details). 

The Mill of Kintail Conservation Area is owned and 
operated by the Mississippi Valley Conservation Authority. 
With its scenic beauty, historical points of interest, and 
woodland and riverside trails, it is an ideal spot for a picnic. 
We may see yew trees, beech drops and silver-rod. An 
additional fee of $3.00 per person will be collected at the 
picnic to defray the cost of apples, cheese and cake. Bring 
your own lunch and a drink. Please support the Club by 
taking the bus rather than your car! 


Friday A SPECIAL RECEPTION FOR BILL CODY 

18 September Meet: Neatby Building 
7:30 p.m. See Centerfold for details, 
to 

10 JO p.m. 


Saturday 
19 September 
7 JO a.m. 


BIRDING IN THE WEST END 
Leader: Jim Harris 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, 3090 Carling Avenue. 
T his half-day outing will enable the group to visit several 
locales in the west end of Ottawa in quest of fall migrants. 


Sunday 
20 September 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

3:00 p.m. 


GEOLOGY WALK: HOW TO BE A FIELD GEOLOGIST 
Leaders: Geof Burbidge and Bruce Summers 
Meet: Supreme Court Building, front entrance, Wellington 
Street at Kent Street. 

Join Geof and Bruce as they lead you down a suitable trail 
in Gatineau Park and show you how a geologist goes about 
making a geological map. The leaders will demonstrate the 
pace-and-compass technique, satellite positioning and basic 
field techniques for rock identification in their usual 
entertaining manner. Wear suitable footwear, bring a lunch 
to be eaten on the trail, and a notebook, hand lens or 
mag nifying glass, penknife and compass, if you have one. Be 
prepared for some hiking and hilly terrain, but rest assured 
that the pace will not be strenuous. 
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Friday 

25 September 
7:30 p.m. 


Sunday 
4 October 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

4:00 p.m. 



GULL IDENTIFICATION WORKSHOP - PART I 
Speaker: Bruce Di Labio 

Meet: Salon, third floor, Canadian Museum of Nature, 
Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 

Novices and seasoned birders alike have experienced 
moments of considerable frustration and confusion 
attempting to identify certain gulls in flight and at rest. In 
the first segment of a two-part workshop, Bruce will help 
demystify some of these perplexing problems through the 
presentation of slides and the use of museum study skins. 

A discussion of basic gull topography will be followed by 
more specific examination of the ageing and moult cycles of 
various species of both common and uncommon gulls found 
in the Ottawa area. A friendly test will be conducted at the 
end of the evening to prepare participants for their next 
gull-watching outing! 

(Part II of the workshop will be held on Friday, 

November 6 th .) 



BUS EXCURSION: AUTUMN COLOURS AT 
LAC-LA-BLANCHE 

Leaders: Eileen Evans and Pearl Peterkin 

Meet: Supreme Court, front entrance, Wellington Street at 

Kent Street 

Cost: $10.00 (PLEASE REGISTER EARLY 
...see Coming Events introduction for details). 

Enjoy a scenic ride through the picturesque rolling hills of 
the Outaouais region on the way to the Forest Educative 
Centre at Lac-la-Blanche. Eileen and Pearl will help you key 
out some of the more interesting trees and plants along the 
pleasant nature trails. Crisp air, a leisurely pace and the 
splendour of autumn leaves will be the order of the day. 
Bring a lunch and dress warmly. 
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Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

13 October EFFECTS OF THE 1998 ICE STORM 
8:00 p.m. ON LOCAL WILDLIFE POPULATIONS 

Speaker: Fred Schueler 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

After the devastating ice storm in January, the OMNR 
asked Fred Schueler, now the Curator of the recently 
formed Eastern Ontario Biodiversity Museum, and Dave 
and Carolyn Seburn to describe the ice left in the snowpack, 
and to assess its impact on mammals and ground-dwelling 
birds. 180 snow profiles were recorded at 90 sites through¬ 
out the area damaged by the ice. Various features of the ice 
could be measured quite adequately but assessing the 
effects on wildlife proved to be a quagmire of hints, 
anecdotes and much speculation. Some of the most striking 
results were obtained from various vole populations. This 
presentation will serve to highlight some of the less 
publicized events associated with last winter’s disaster. 


Saturday FALL BIRDING ALONG THE OTTAWA RIVER 
17 October Leaden Bob Bracken 

7:30 a.m. Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, 3090 Carling Avenue. 

Participants will visit several locales along the Ottawa River 
on a half-day outing to observe waterfowl and other 
migrating species. Bring a snack and a warm drink. 


ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations 
recently? Is there a colony of rare plants or a nesting site that needs protection? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. If you have access 
to an IBM or IBM-compatible computer using 5.25 or 3.5 inch diskettes, all the 
better. If you don’t, we will happily receive submissions in any form — typed, 
written, printed or painted! 


URL of our site '. 

http:llwww.achilles.net/ofnc/index.htm 


WEBMASTER’S e-mail 
ofnc@achiDes.net 



DEADLINE: Material intended for the Oct.-Dec. 1998 issue must be in the editor's 
hands by Aug. IS, 1998. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Fenja Brodo, Editor, Trail & Landscape, 28 Benson Street, Nepean, Ontario, K2E 5J5 
H: (613) 723-2054; Fax: (613) 364-4027. 
e-mail fbrodo@cyberus.ca 
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